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Touring Car $52 5 


30 in. x 32 in. Tires and Ar- 
tillery Wheels 


Chevrolet dealers sell a product 
that possesses the highest ideals 
of value—abundant quality at 
low cost. 


The new Chevrolet has a greatly 
improved chassis construction 
—new disc clutch, new rear 
axle with pressed-steel banjo- 
type housing, new semi-elliptic 
springs; new bodies of greater 
beauty and comfort, closed 


QUALITY LOW COST 


models with handsome Fisher 
bodies, finished in beautiful 
colors of Duco; coach has bal- 
loon tires, sedan and coupe 
have disc wheels and balloon 
tires—quality features that you 
would expect to find only on 
high priced cars. 


People who see these cars are 
astonished to learn that they 
can be sold at such low prices. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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One 


Simply pull down 
printing handle, 
print complete 
name address 
and date at a sin- 
ole motion. Er- 
impossible! 


F.0.B. CHICAGO 


Model H1 


“Matches up’ 
with your o 
office devices. 
**Fillsin form let- 
ters better and 5 
times faster than 
typists!’’ — Sher- 
win- Williams, 
Cleveland. 


Exact typewrit- 
ing! Because 
Addressograph 
prints thru a 
ribbon from exact 
metal typewriter 
style type. Ad- 

one hun- 
dred percent legi- 
ble and accurate, 


Many Surprising Uses— 


‘*Fills-in form letters better than typists’— 
heads and dates statements—eliminates 
monthly statement errors, delays and drudg- 
ery—addresses anything, everything, 10 to 

times faster! Ribbon print—100% accurate! 


“We Increased Deposits $110,900 


in 2 years with our Addressograph-ed Direct 
Mail! Countless new uses and savings in 
routine work make our machine more valuable 
to us daily. We consider Addressograph a 
fine investment for any bank—regardless of 
its size!’’—Lytton (lowa) Savings Bank. 


Will You Try It FREE? 4 


S. T. Buckingham 
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1006 Bitten ave 


i No cost or obligation. Simply SY 
taper check coupon. If you don’t feel it x) 
leposits, send it ck— 
1925 “Special” for Banks collect. Isn't that fair 
NO_need to have clerks enough? Simply mail 46 Cd 
running from one file cou 
Card" plate combines all 
files in one Central File that 


General Offices : 908 W. Van Buren St., CHICAGO Factories : Chicago, Brooklyn, London oe 
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The Editor's Indorsement 


S WE scan our table of contents this 
A month and allow for a few observa- 
tions of our own on the New York manner 
of banking, we see very clearly that this 
indorsement is going to assume something 
of the aspect of a travelogue. So the 
reader who has been everywhere and seen 
everything or doesn’t care for his travel 
vicariously, is privileged to skip to high- 
class reading matter from other pens than 


ours, beginning on page 5. 


RTIST Harold Flucke, hands us the 

drawing, as you see it on the cover, of 
the Capitol dome symbolic in this month 
of March of the inaugural in Washington 
whither all eyes will turn. “Striking,” we 
said. “But the sky—. Isn’t it a little—ah 
—a little——?””._ He takes the word out of 
our month. “Lurid, you mean? _ Sure. 
Fireworks, maybe, or anyhow the Teapot 
Dome, Forbes, the Scott case——.” Hur- 
riedly we pass it on to the engravers. Those 
artists are irreverent fellows. 


UR Friend, Frank Loomis Beach, en- 
terprising auditor of the Hibernia 
Commercial and Savings Bank, of Portland, 
Ore., has the right idea. When he feels the 
need of first-hand information of what’s 
going on and a stimulus to his interest in 
the banking business in general, he climbs 
into his flivver and goes a-calling, for two 
or three months at a stretch, on banks 
large and small, in the great cities and in 
remote corners of the land otherwise in- 
accessible. He has the faculty of identi- 
fying banking characteristics distinctive 
of a given town by merely sniffing the 
atmosphere of the place. But he loves to 
lift the hood to see what makes the wheels 
go ’round—why the identical brand of 
machinery that drives the bank smoothly 
in San Francisco performs badly and re- 
quires a lot of tinkering in Boston. That 
we may follow him over the course of his 
latest tour, he gives us a faithful chronicle 
of his observations “By Ford and Pull- 
man, Coast to Coast.” 
Having just returned from one of our 
oye journeys to New York, we check 
r. Beach’s ge gin that banking in the 
money center of the world is.a thing apart. 
Its problems and its atmosphere are en- 
tirely different. Its outlook is national and 
international, rather than local. Its quiet 
dignity, minutely departmentalized or- 
ganization and circumscription of author- 
ity in the official staff is its invisible, 
protective wall against the financial adven- 
turers of the world forever seeking some- 
thing for nothing. But it teaches a lesson 
in unfailing courtesy, from floor man 
straight to the top, that shames the open- 
handed, back-slapping counterfeit that 
serves In many mid-western institutions. 
The New York banker is past-master at 
removing the sting from a postponement 
or a refusal. While pursuing the elusive 
. K., you may be dismissed (or per- 
sonally conducted) by Mr. High to Mr. 
Higher, by Mr. Higher to Mr. Highest, 
by Mr. Highest to the board, but each in 
turn will presume to regard it as personal 
concern for regret and apology. Even the 
uniformed attendant in the anteroom 
helps you into your coat as though he were 
unaware of the perfectly obvious—that 
you do not hold in your pocket the control 
of the eight-million dollar account, na 
nor the half of it. We sat beside the desk 
of Mr. Higher patiently presenting for the 
third time the details of our proposition. 
His telephone rang. A solicitor for funds 
for the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
the campaign for which was then at its 
height, requested the bank’s contribution. 
Mr. Higher acknowledged the semi-civic 
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nature of the campaign. Because of that 
and other important considerations, he 
regretted exceedingly that the bank’s rule 
against contributions permitted positively 
no exception. ‘You see,” he said, addin 
the personal touch to clinch it, “I, myself, 
am a vestryman in the Episcopal Church, 
so you understand how I feel about it 
personally.” They leave you smiling, even 
in defeat—and feeling like eight million 
dollars, content to waive an inventory. 

And then we saw George Arliss in a 
Galsworthy masterpiece, “Old English;” 
Wolheim in ‘‘What Price Glory;” and not 
even the sordidness of “‘Desire Under the 
Elms,” Mr. O’Neill at his O’Neillest, could 
depress us very much. 


R, WE offer this month a few attractive 
side trips. One to San_ Francisco 
shows us, age = Franklin S. Clark, what 
Mr. Giannini, chairman of the board of the 


Bank of Italy, thinks of the possibilities of 
adaptation of his plan in the Bank of Italy 
for control in the hands of the employees. 
In Boston we see the new home of the 
First National Bank built to fit its newly 
adopted unit system of operation. Chicago 

resents a ope deduction plan that 

rought in 10,000 accounts in four months 
and an average of $2,500 daily in new 
savings business. In Minneapolis we may 
examine a merit system appealing mostly 
to the pride of the workers whose errors 
and merits are recorded and posted every 
day, to promote speed and accuracy. 


N®? month we will show you De- 

troit, fourth city in ———- but 
now second only to New York in wealth, 
and first in wealth per capita, as revealed 
in the figures of the Collector of Internal 
Revenue. 
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The Supreme Test of Soundness 


“The percentage of loss in real estate 
mortgage bonds has been practically nil. 
This is a remarkable achievement—one 
that has never perhaps been equalled in 
the history of finance.” 

Thus writes the financial editor of a 
leading New York newspaper and of a 
magazine known throughout the coun- 
try. Through periods of inflation and de- 
flation, of war and peace, of boom and 

nic, first mortgage real estate bonds 
ion maintained their record of safety. 

Because of this safety record, first 
mortgage real estate bonds are known 
and owned by investors everywhere. 
“No field of investment,” the financial 
writer quoted above continues, “has 
shown such remarkable growth in recent 
years as that having to do with real es- 


Ohe PARTHENON ~ 
CA symbol of strength for over 20 centuries 


tate first mortgage bonds. 


“It has been popularized far beyond 
that of any other average investment.” 


As one of the oldest and largest houses 
specializing in this field, we have keenly 
felt the responsibility of maintaining this 
unblemished safety record. We have been 
guided by the principle that the first 
mortgage banker is in a unique position, 
being morally obligated to watch over 
the safety of the bonds he offers, from 
date of issue to final maturity. As a re- 
sult Miller First Mortgage Bonds, owned 
throughout the nation, have never caused 
any investor to lose a dollar in interest or 
principal. So far as we know, they are the 
only first mortgage real estate bonds hav- 
ing the Four Distinguishing Marks— 
self-evident indications of safety. 


G.L.MILLER & CO. 
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By Ford and Pullman Coast to Coast 


A Travelogue of Observation of Manners and Customs in 
Great Cities and Remote Corners of the 


} K JE WERE sitting in a little 

restaurant in San Francisco. A 

story might be written of the 

queer something, “atmosphere,” pe- 

culiar to San Francisco restaurants. 

However, we were not talking of 
restaurants but of banks. 

*‘How much of the year do you spend 
at home?” asked my host. And even 
I had to smile at the question. Herea 
supposedly hard-working bank man 
from Oregon had been chatting of bank 
systems as found here and there in 
New England, in 
Missouri, in Loui- 
siana. It has 
happened, with the 
assistance of Ford 
and Pullman, that 
the last couple 
of years have 
brought me_ the 
opportunity to see 
something of bank- 
ing system in al- 
most every section 
of the country. 

From the broad viewpoint it is true 
that American banks are much the 
same, but when one turns to methods 
and details, he finds that American 
bankers have met problems of account- 


ing and organization in many ‘differing 
ways. 


In Chicago 


Chicago is a Mecca for the bank 
man seeking new methods and late 
developments. In Chicago the clearing 
house examiner system was originated 
and here it has grown to its greatest 
strength. Here member banks proudly 
proclaim in their advertising that no 
depositor has ever lost a dollar in an 
institution operating under this ex- 
amination method. 

To solve the problem of collecting 
checks drawn on outlying banks, these 
neighborhood banks send messengers 
to a special early morning meeting at 
the clearing house. In some cases the 
big loop banks carry their service to 
business districts far removed from 
the downtown center by acquiring 


By FRANK LOOMIS BEACH 


control of the stock of separately incor- 
porated neighborhood banks. This 
same method is used in Indianapolis 
and to a limited extent in other sections 
where the law prevents the opening of 
direct branches. Systems in the same 
cities tend to follow 
the same lines. Thus 
the savings depart- 
ments in most of the 
Chicago banks require 


the customer to present withdrawal 
checks direct to the bookkeeper, who 
has a counter or a window for this 
purpose. The withdrawal is posted to 
the ledger, O. K’d by the bookkeeper 
as to sufficiency of balance and in some 
banks as to signature also, and is 
then returned to the customer, who 
takes it to the paying teller’s window. 

In the commercial department, in- 
stead of setting the statement posting 
machines to go across the line and post 
three checks in three different col- 
umns, they lock down the machines in 
one column and list checks one below 
the other. 

In England it is common practice 
to encourage a borrower to over- 
draw his account rather than sign 
a note. One is reminded of that when 
he meets up with methods that he is 
disposed to question at first glance 


Banking World 


because they are unusual and unfa- 
miliar but that probably have consider- 
able merit nevertheless. One or two 
banks in Iowa, for instance, discard 
the customary semiannual figuring of 
all savings interest, in favor of a 
method of crediting interest on ap- 
proximately one-sixth of the accounts 
each month. The ac- 
counts are divided into 
groups according to 
the dates they were 
opened. Thus one 
class has interest 
figured in February 
and August, another 
in March and 
September, and 
so on. The ob- 
ject, of course, 
is to spread the 
load of the 
bookkeepers and 
tellers over the 
year. 

One Michigan banker likes his 
mortgage loans past due. He draws 
them for a year but as long as the cus- 
tomer is paying-interest semiannually, 
the loan is allowed to ride. In this way 
mortgage loans become, on their face 
at least, demand money. Should the 
bank need funds it can sell any of this 
past-due paper. A bank in the South, 
visited on the trip, does not fool itself 
with false optimism. At the time that 
it makes a loan it writes up a notice 
that the loan is past due. This notice 
is held in the file ready to go in the mail 
the day the paper passes maturity. 


Where Flourisheth the Pin 


Detroit is a city .of many branch 
banks. The big banks have carried 
their service to every neighborhood 
center. Even to one accustomed to 
witness the blossoming of Pacific slope 
raw sage brush into ten-acre orchard 
tracts and town lots overnight under 
the magic touch of mail advertising 
and eastern investors, the rate at 


which Detroit has been expanding is 
astonishing. 
In their head downtown offices, the 
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banks, like Foch directing his armies, 
have wall maps with many pins of 
many colors. Green pins may repre- 
sent their own branches, red pins 
branches of their competitors, purple 
pins branches under construction, and 
so on through the spectrum. If De- 
troit keeps on growing the manufac- 
ture of pins will probably become the 
world’s greatest industry. 

The banks here are progressive even 
to the extent of advertising to airplane 
passengers by painting signs in big 
letters on their flat roofs and con- 
structing driving nets for the improve- 
ment of vice-presidential golf practice 
in the basement. Accounting methods, 
with labor-saving devices and auditing 
control fully provided, are, generally 
speaking, of the best. Soundproof 
ceilings have a considerable popularity. 
These ceilings absorb the clang and 
echo from typewriters and other ma- 
chines to a surprising extent. Lunch 
rooms are another feature stressed 
in Detroit. Meals are served free and 
employees ordinarily are expected to 
remain in the building during the noon 
hour. 

Continuing along the lakes one 
reaches Ohio, the home of building and 
loan societies. In Toledo and par- 
ticularly Cleveland, every corner seems 
to have its association arranged and 
constructed, so far as the outsider is 
concerned, practically as a savings 
bank. Pass books are issued, with- 
drawals are ordinarily permitted with- 
out advance notice or penalty, and 
interest is credited at 5 per cent. 


Cleveland, the Advanced 


The evidences of competition are 
most noticeable in Cleveland. In addi- 
tion to the many building 
and loan associations, the 
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larger banks have carried branches 
to all of the outlying business centers. 
The bank of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, established some 
four years ago, has grown rapidly and 
with its special dividend has been 
paying 5 per cent on savings deposits. 
A mutual savings bank with $66,000,000 
in deposits pays 4% per cent and the 
clearing house banks pay 4 per cent. 
Interest is generally paid on individual 
checking accounts when the balance 
maintained is over $500 or $1,000. 

Cleveland has what is claimed to be 
the largest banking building in the 
world. The new home of the Union 
Trust Company is an L-shaped build- 
ing 512 feet on one street alone. Even 
to one who has been ushered through 
new bank buildings until he is at the 
point of pawning the family Ford and 
buying shares in a marble quarry, this 
building is overwhelming. Unimpres- 
sionable indeed must be the man who 
is not awed by a sense of space and 
humbled by the lofty rows of retreating 
columns in that vast lobby. 

To a banker the question arises “Do 
such buildings pay?” He is answered 
by figures showing an increase of some 
forty millions in deposits within a few 
months after the opening and the 
statement that the return from the 
great office area in the upper stories 
not only carries the building, but makes 
it an attractive investment. 

In the opinion of the writer Cleve- 
land is the most advanced banking 
center of the country. Here trust 
business has been ex- 
tensively developed 
and is a_ profitable 
department. Auditing 
methods are excep- 
tionally com- 
plete and a very 
thorough sys- 
tem of accrual 


accounting is in general use 
by the clearing house banks. 
All items, both of income and 
expense, are included in the 
accrued figures, which are 


So this is Detroit! 


carefully checked, and these figures 
mark the point which must be realized 
in actual collected income. 

A uniform financial statement for 
borrowers is used by all of the clearing 
house banks. In this form is incor- 
porated a schedule for profit and loss 
figures and the credit departments in- 
sist on this data being furnished. The 
clearing house examiner’s office makes 
direct verification of loans and collat- 
eral with the borrower and maintains a 
bureau that obtains detailed informa- 
tion as to the value of non-listed stock 
that may be held by or offered to 
member banks as collateral. 

Advertising methods include many 
billboards, extensive central files, and 
a wide reputation for furnishing any 
type of entertainment that an out-of- 
town banker may desire. This last 
covers a great deal. 


Branch Banking in the East 


Branch banking is the rule rather 
than the exception in the large cities 
as one swings east. There are many 
differences, however, in the plan of 
organization. In some cases the 
branches are merely paying and re- 
ceiving stations with all prospective 
borrowers referred to the central office. 
In Maryland, some of the branches 
have their own directors pass finally 
on all loans, have their own corre- 
spondents, and are subject only to an 
occasional examination from the home 
office. In Boston all the bookkeeping 
is done at the central office. The banks 
have only two or three branches. The 
tellers are connected with the central 
bookkeeping. department by telauto- 
graph and armored automobiles collect 
the batches from the tellers’ cages at 
frequent intervals and take them to 
the central office for posting. A cus- 
tomer may be served at any branch. 
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The ledgers are arranged in one alpha- 
bet irrespective of branch with which 
the customer may be doing business. 
The conservatism traditional to New 
England does not seem to have re- 
stricted the adoption of new methods 
in the commercial banks. The famed 
Boston ledger has been largely de- 
serted and is now more at home in New 
York. The mutual savings banks have 
a monopoly of the name “savings.” 
Capitalized banks can conduct sav- 
ings departments but must call them 
by another name such as “special 
interest department,” “thrift depart- 
ment,” etc. The savings banks are old 
and large institutions. They are ad- 
ministered by a self-perpetuating board 
of trustees and were originally founded 
by public-spirited citizens with the idea 
of service to the working people fore- 
most. Deposits and withdrawals are 
passed through two or three hands 
while the customer waits and no effort 
is spared to make certain that the entry 
in the pass book will be correct before 
it leaves the bank. The Massachusetts 
law permits the savings banks to write 
life insurance on their own account. 
This does not mean acting as an agent. 
Instead, the bank itself is actually the 
insuring company. The idea has not 
been taken up extensively. I had 
wanted to visit one of these insurance 
banks, but at Boston I stopped visiting 
long enough to get married, and one 
cannot do everything on one trip. 


Explaining New York 


““New York is the next stop.” Those 
words always give me a thrill and my 
pocketbook a relapse. Many bankers 
from the West, and the West is sup- 
posed to mean the United States west 
of Jersey City, say that there is nothing 
to be learned in banking system in 
New York. Personally, after that 
never-to-be-forgotten entertainment 
handed us delegates at the greatest of 
all A. B. A. conventions, and the open- 
hearted hospitality that went with it, 
I would hate to have to say anything 
against the banks of the Metropolis. 
And it isn’t necessary. It is a case of 
the problems being different. Gener- 
ally speaking, the business 
comes by mailorfromacom- 
paratively few large ; 
depositors. There are 4 
half a, dozen bank f 
lobbies in Memphis 
that are as crowded 


on Saturday morning as the lobby of 
the largest institution on Wall Street. 

Per item costs when spread over the 
total of the deposits are not as vital 
as they are with banks catering to 
small customers. The employees stay 
with their institutions for years and the 
introduction of new methods would 
force changes in personnel that would 
be extremely disturbing. 

One’s impression of the banks of New 
York is formed by the nearly deserted 
lobbies, vault doors in massive steel 
that are reverently shown to visitors 
by their grey-haired custodians, and by 
directors’ rooms. In directors’ rooms, 
New York holds its own with the 
world. Dedicated to a few brief hours 
of service a month, are thick carpets, 
gold leaf, and inlaid tables. It startles 
one’s equilibrium a little—hailing from 
the West where the chief requirement 
of a table is that it be spur-proof. 


Some Country Banks 


Some of the country banks are even 
more interesting than their city cous- 
ins. Here and there is a bank that has 
taken the field and thoroughly culti- 
vated the ground. The First National 


Bank, of Clarksville, Tennessee, took - 


a country school-teacher, some three 
or four years ago, a man who knew the 
back-country folks and who was not 
too “‘citified’”’ to feel at home in a farm- 
house, and turned him loose with a 
horse and buggy and instructions to 
get acquainted with everyone in the 
county. Gradually, the bank has 
built up a card file on every possible 
customer with a few words as to his 
history, what he owns, and what his 
reputation is. 

This list is used not only as an active 
and exceptionally informative mailing 
list, but also as an effective credit 
bureau. Often it supplies sufficient 
credit information to warrant an im- 
mediate decisicn on a loan when the 
applicant drops in. And the repre- 
sentative in gathering the information, 
has made many friends for his insti- 

tution. This 
bank has built 
up asubsidiary 
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trust business that might be the envy 
in size and earnings of banks in much 
larger places. 

Clarksville is famed as the home of 
the First Woman’s Bank in Tennessee, 
probably the pioneer in all the world 
of banks owned and operated solely 
by women. 

Then there is a bank in Plymouth, 
Michigan, a village of some 1,200 
people and famed in boydom for the 
production of 95 per cent of the world’s 
airrifles. This bank by direct mail keeps 
in touch with all of its community and 
has developed a per capita savings 
business beyond the dreams of most 
hard-working bank publicity men. 

Another bank in Michigan, by no 
means the largest in the state or even 
in the moderate-sized city in which it 
is located, has doubled its capitaliza- 
tion three times in the past twenty- 
five years, allowing the old stock- 
holders each time to subscribe at par. 
And now, stock sells at $350 a share. 
In addition, it has paid satisfactory 
dividends. 

These, and an infinite number of 
other instances that could be cited, 
teach us that almost every bank has 
its interesting and helpful story, if one 
had the time to find it. 


Distinctive New Orleans 


In New Orleans, the banks clear at 
eight o’clock in the morning. All 
counter work, such as a bank’s own 
checks cashed at the window or re- 
ceived on deposit, are entered as totals 
in the general books, but are not posted 
to the individual ledgers until the next 
morning. Then the items received in 
the clearings are sorted in with the pre- 
vious day’s counter work and posted 
in one run. While the ledgers are 
being posted, another set of clerks is 
posting the statements, the statement 
men taking the back half of the book 
and the ledger men the front. Nor- 
mally, the run is completed about one 
o’clock, and the bookkeepers have the 
balance of the day for running ledgers. 
filing and the like. The method de- 
cidedly takes the pressure off of book- 
keeping. I have been trying to decide 


(Continued on page 30 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Retail Bond Sales Over the Counter 


A ‘‘Bond Store’’ in Cleveland— First Aid to Safe Investment 
and a Dependable Feeder to All Departments of the Bank 


HEN The Union Trust Com- 

pany, Cleveland, Ohio, moved 

into its new quarters, in its 
twenty-story bank and office building 
at the corner of Euclid Avenue and 
East Ninth Street, it established upon 
its Euclid Avenue frontage a retail 
store for the selling of bonds. 

This store is conducted in much 
the same way as any high-grade store 
which sells actual commercial articles 
at retail. It has a display window in 
front, a counter on the inside, and 
salesmen and saleswomen behind the 
counter. 

It is something new in Cleveland to 
have bonds placed upon sale in this 
manner. 

Mr. A. H. Scoville, vice-president of 
the company, and manager of its bond 
department, explains the _ establish- 
ment of the Bond Store as follows: 


“Our Bond Store,” says Mr. Scoville, 
‘tis simply our answer to the demand of the 
buying public. Since the Liberty Loan 
drives, the public has become more and 
more educated to the buying of bonds even 
in small denominations. The Bond Store 
is an added convenience for the purchasers 
of investments, making it unnecessary for 
them to take the elevator to the main Bond 
Department on the second floor, and help- 
ing to establish the status of bonds as a 
standard financial commodity.” 


The experience of the Bond Store 


By D. K. SNOW 


since its formal opening in May, 1924, 
has brought to light a number of in- 
teresting reactions on the part of the 
buying public. 

It was expected that the Bond 
Store would attract expecially the man 
who heretofore had, perhaps, bought 
very few bonds indeed, or no bonds 
at all. Toa certain extent this proved 
to be the case— but it is interesting to 
know that the Bond Store likewise at- 
tracted the former purchaser of bonds 
and similar securities. Although a 
number of bonds are sold to people 
who never bought bonds before, a still 
larger number of bonds are sold to 
people who have constituted a part of 
the investment buying public for some 
time past. In short, the convenience 
of the location of the Bond Store 


‘appealed equally to the consistent 


buyer of bonds, and to the person who 
had never bought bonds before. 

It was further expected that this 
Bond Store, inasmuch as it was located 
on the sidewalk and had a number of 
saleswomen behind the counter, would 
appeal especially to women shoppers. 
It was assumed that more women than 
men frequented the merchandising 
area of Cleveland during the daytime, 
and consequently more women than 


men would be interested in buying 
bonds through the Bond Store. This, 
however, has not proved to be the 
case. About as many men as women 
now buy bonds through the Bond 
Store, and men prove equally attracted 
by display windows, and equally inter- 
ested in the convenience of bond-buy- 
ing facilities located upon the ground 
floor instead of upon the second floor 
of the Union Trust Building in the 
Bond Department. 

It was expected that this Bond Store 
would attract especially the small pur- 
chaser, that is, the man who would 
buy baby bonds, or the man who 
would perhaps buy larger bonds upon 
the partial payment plan. This is 
another idea which has not worked out 
according to expectations. While it is 
true that the Bond Store has succeeded 
in attracting the partial payment buyer 
and the small buyer to a considerable 
extent, it has been equally successful in 
attracting the buyer who purchases 
bonds outright in large denominations. 
Here again convenience of location has 


demonstrated its pulling power, as a | 
number of heavy purchasers of bonds | 


have bought through the Bond Store 
instead of going up stairs to the second 
floor, to the main Bond Department. 

In fact the percentage of partial 
payment buyers has been small in 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


comparison with the total volume of 
business transacted at the Bond Store. 
The salesmen in the Bond Store even 
go so far as to say it is often easier to 
sell a $1,000 bond than a $100 bond, 
as the buyers of larger denominations 
are experienced in in- 


This, of course, is to a certain extent 
rather intensive selling and immedi- 
ately erects a wall of so-called “sales 
resistance”’ in the mind of the prospect. 
In the Bond Store the situation is 
exactly reversed. The prospect, in- 
terested in 


vestment purchasing, 
and therefore are 
easier to convince 
and easier to sell than 
newcomers who have 
never before pur- 
chased a bond and 
must be educated as 
to what a bond is, 
how it produces an 
income, and how one 
must go about pur- 
chasing it. 
Nevertheless the 
Bond Store has been 
extremely valuable in 
cultivating new cus- 
tomers. These cus- 
tomers, perhaps, have 
never bought bonds 
before. They are at- 


into such questions as what a bond 
is, how it may be purchased, what 
it constitutes, and how it produces 
an income. They may perhaps buy a 
$100 bond as an experiment. Once 
sold a small bond, customers may 
start. to purchase $1,000 bonds, and 
join the ever-growing army of buyers 
of sound investments. Besides using 
the facilities of the Bond Store, they 
may very likely go still farther and 
tie in with the bank’s commercial 
banking department, savings depart- 
ment, safety deposit department, and 
so forth. Thus the Bond Store has 
proved of great service in the establish- 
ment of new contacts for the Union 
Trust Company. 

Of course, it is necessary to expend 
upon new customers a greater amount 
of energy, as far as selling is concerned, 
thanuponoldcustomers. For, dealing 
with new customers, it is necessary to 
explain details in connection with 
investments in general which need 
not be explained to old customers. 
However, this selling effort is often 
amply repaid in volume of sales and in 
the value of these new customers as 
general customers of the institution. 


ONE of the most interesting things 
“about selling bonds over the counter 
is the vast difference in approach. In 
fact the approach is absolutely the op- 
posite from that in the ordinary bond 
department. The usual method of 
selling bonds is one in which the bond 
department salesman goes out and 
interviews the prospect in his own 
office, presenting to him the advan- 
tages and the profits which might ac- 
crue from some particular purchase. 


tracted by the display window; they ofthedisplay | 


enter the store, and are first initiated window in 


bonds by the 
appearance 


Merry CHIE figs, 


Sarit with Bonds 


the Bond 

Store, or by the fact that bonds are 
being sold at retail ‘“‘on the Avenue,” 
comes into the Bond Store. The 
prospect, in short, takes the initiative. 
It is the prospect who asks the ques- 
tions, and the salesman or saleswoman 
behind the counter who answers them. 
The salesman or saleswoman has the 
advantage over the prospect, in that 
the prospect has already demonstrated 
his or her interest in bond buying. 
This interest does not have to be 
aroused. There is no wall of “sales 
resistance” to be overcome. The very 
fact that a prospect has entered the 
Bond Store shows that he or she is a 
likely prospect for the purchase of 
bonds. 


Nine 


This fact goes far to overcome the 
prejudice which often exists in the 
minds of the laymen in regard to the 
seller of securities. Many men per- 
fectly able to purchase bonds, lacking 
previous experience, seem to feel that 
a bond salesman entering their office 
is trying to “put something over.” 
However if these same men can be at- 
tracted by display 
windows in a Bond 
Store, and enter the 
Bond Store of their 
own accord, this 
prejudice is automati- 
cally overcome. In 
short, the Bond Store 
places the “approach” 
in the hands of the 
prospect instead of 
in the hands of the 
seller. 

After all, the great- 
est service of the 
Bond Store lies in the 
establishment of new 
contacts and the lo- 
cating of new pros- 
pects, not only for 
the bond department 
but for the entire 
banking institution. It is not designed 
primarily to yield a large profit. It is 
an innovation; it is a pioneer in its field 
and in its very nature cannot be placed 
in the same category as the usual sell- 
ing force of an established bond de- 
partment of a large bank. Neverthe- 
less, the Union Trust Bond Store is 
already upon a self-supporting basis. 

Entirely regardless of its value to 
the bank as a profit-making and busi- 
ness-getting department, it must be 
considered as a further step toward 
making all of the services of a large 
bank easily available to the general 
public and toward the education of 
the public along the lines of sound, con- 
servative investments. 


How Many Renewals of a Note? 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


r E ARE in receipt of your note 

for $500, which we have dis- 
counted and placed to your credit,” 
the bank wrote. “If, as you intimate 
in your letter, you are not able to pay 
in full, we hereby agree to extend the 
dates of payment by accepting re- 
newals.” 

The note in question fell due, the 
customer made a payment and re- 
newed; the renewal fell due, whereupon 
the customer tendered a part payment 
and another renewal. 

“Can’t accept a renewal—this note 
must be paid in full,” the bank an- 
nounced. 

“But, you agreed in your letter that 


you would renew,” the customer pro- 
tested. 

“Yes, we renewed once, and that’s 
the limit of our agreement.” 

“No, I contend that you’re bound 
to renew as many times as is necessary 
until the note is wiped out,” the cus- 
tomer argued. And he carried the 
case into court. 

The New Jersey Court of Errov- 
Appeals dealt with this poin 
recent case reported in 117 
Reporter, 629, and ruled in 
the bank. 

‘““At best the contract 
one renewal, and _ that 
granted,” the Court sa’ 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Retail Bond Sales Over the Counter 


A ‘‘Bond Store’’ in Cleveland— First Aid to Safe Investment 
and a Dependable Feeder to All Departments of the Bank 


HEN The Union Trust Com- 

pany, Cleveland, Ohio, moved 

into its new quarters, in its 
twenty-story bank and office building 
at the corner of Euclid Avenue and 
East Ninth Street, it established upon 
its Euclid Avenue frontage a retail 
store for the selling of bonds. 

This store is conducted in much 
the same way as any high-grade store 
which sells actual commercial articles 
at retail. It has a display window in 
front, a counter on the inside, and 
salesmen and saleswomen behind the 
counter. 

It is something new in Cleveland to 
have bonds placed upon sale in this 
manner. 

Mr. A. H. Scoviile, vice-president of 
the company, and manager of its bond 
department, explains the establish- 
ment of the Bond Store as follows: 


“Our Bond Store,” says Mr. Scoville, 
“‘is simply our answer to the demand of the 
buying public. Since the Liberty Loan 
drives, the public has become more and 
more educated to the buying of bonds even 
in small denominations. The Bond Store 
is an added convenience for the purchasers 
of investments, making it unnecessary for 
them to take the elevator to the main Bond 
Department on the second floor, and help- 
ing to establish the status of bonds as a 
standard financial commodity.” 


The experience of the Bond Store 


By D. K. SNOW 


since its formal opening in May, 1924, 
has brought to light a number of in- 
teresting reactions on the ‘part of the 
buying public. 

It was expected that the Bond 
Store would attract expecially the man 
who heretofore had, perhaps, bought 
very few bonds indeed, or no bonds 
at all. Toa certain extent this proved 
to be the case— but it is interesting to 
know that the Bond Store likewise at- 
tracted the former purchaser of bonds 
and similar securities. Although a 
number of bonds are sold to people 
who never bought bonds before, a still 
larger number of bonds are sold to 
people who have constituted a part of 
the investment buying public for some 
time past. In short, the convenience 
of the location of the Bond Store 


‘appealed equally to the consistent 


buyer of bonds, and to the person who 
had never bought bonds before. 

It was further expected that this 
Bond Store, inasmuch as it was located 
on the sidewalk and had a number of 
saleswomen behind the counter, would 
appeal especially to women shoppers. 
It was assumed that more women than 
men frequented the merchandising 
area of Cleveland during the daytime, 
and consequently more women than 


men would be interested in buying 
bonds through the Bond Store. This, 
however, has not proved to be the 
case. About as many men as women 
now buy bonds through the Bond 
Store, and men prove equally attracted 
by display windows, and equally inter- 
ested in the convenience of bond-buy- 
ing facilities located upon the ground 
floor instead of upon the second floor 
of the Union Trust Building in the 
Bond Department. 

It was expected that this Bond Store 
would attract especially the small pur- 
chaser, that is, the man who would 
buy baby bonds, or the man who 
would perhaps buy larger bonds upon 
the partial payment plan. This is 
another idea which has not worked out 
according to expectations. While it is 


true that the Bond Store has succeeded | 


in attracting the partial payment buyer 
and the small buyer to a considerable 
extent, it has been equally successful in 
attracting the buyer who purchases 
bonds outright in large denominations. 
Here again convenience of location has 
demonstrated its pulling power, as a 
number of heavy purchasers of bonds 
have bought through the Bond Store 
instead of going up stairs to the second 
floor, to the main Bond Department. 

In fact the percentage of partial 
payment buyers has been small in 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


comparison with the total volume of 
business transacted at the Bond Store. 
The salesmen in the Bond Store even 
go so far as to say it is often easier to 
sell a $1,000 bond than a $100 bond, 
as the buyers of larger denominations 
are experienced in in- 


This, of course, is to a certain extent 
rather intensive selling and immedi- 
ately erects a wall of so-called “‘sales 
resistance”’ in the mind of the prospect. 

In the Bond Store the situation is 
exactly reversed. 


The prospect, in- 
terested in 


vestment purchasing, : 
and therefore are 
easier to convince 
and easier to sell than 
newcomers who have 
never before pur- 
chased a bond and 
must be educated as 
to what a bond is, 
how it produces an 
income, and how one 
must go about pur- 
chasing it. 
Nevertheless the 
Bond Store has been 
extremely valuable in 
cultivating new cus- 
tomers. These cus- 
tomers, perhaps, have 
never bought bonds 


onds by the 


rey Christ 
Sarit with Bonds 


before. They are at- 
tracted by the display window; they 
enter the store, and are first initiated 
into such questions as what a bond 
is, how it may be purchased, what 
it constitutes, and how it produces 
an income. They may perhaps buy a 
$100 bond as an experiment. Once 
sold a small bond, customers may 
start. to purchase $1,000 bonds, and 
join the ever-growing army of buyers 
of sound investments. Besides using 
the facilities of the Bond Store, they 
may very likely go still farther and 
tie in with the bank’s commercial 
banking department, savings depart- 
ment, safety deposit department, and 
so forth. Thus the Bond Store has 
proved of great service in the establish- 
ment of new contacts for the Union 
Trust Company. 

Of course, it is necessary to expend 
upon new customers a greater amount 
of energy, as far as selling is concerned, 
thanuponoldcustomers. For, dealing 
with new customers, it is necessary to 
explain details in connection with 
investments in general which need 
not be explained to old customers. 
However, this selling effort is often 
amply repaid in volume of sales and in 
the value of these new customers as 
general customers of the institution. 


ONE of the most interesting things 
™— about selling bonds over the counter 
is the vast difference in approach. In 
fact the approach is absolutely the op- 
posite from that in the ordinary bond 
department. The usual method of 
selling bonds is one in which the bond 
department salesman goes out and 
interviews the prospect in his own 
office, presenting to him the advan- 
tages and the profits which might ac- 
crue from some particular purchase. 


of thedisplay | 
window in } 


the Bond 

Store, or by the fact that bonds are 
being sold at retail ‘‘on the Avenue,” 
comes into the Bond Store. The 
prospect, in short, takes the initiative. 
It is the prospect who asks the ques- 
tions, and the salesman or saleswoman 
behind the counter who answers them. 
The salesman or saleswoman has the 
advantage over the prospect, in that 
the prospect has already demonstrated 
his or her interest in bond buying. 
This interest does not have to be 
aroused. There is no wall of “sales 
resistance” to be overcome. The very 
fact that a prospect has entered the 
Bond Store shows that he or she is a 
likely prospect for the purchase of 
bonds. 
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This fact goes far to overcome the 
prejudice which often exists in the 
minds of the laymen in regard to the 
seller of securities. Many men per- 
fectly able to purchase bonds, lacking 
previous experience, seem to feel that 
a bond salesman entering their office 


; b is trying to “put something over.” 
appearance However if these same men can be at- 
tracted by display 


windows in a Bond 
Store, and enter the 
Bond Store of their 
own accord, this 
prejudice is automati- 
cally overcome. In 
short, the Bond Store 
places the “‘approach” 
in the hands of the 
prospect instead of 
in the hands of the 
seller. 

After all, the great- 
est service of the 
Bond Store lies in the 
establishment of new 
contacts and the lo- 
cating of new pros- 
pects, not only for 
the bond department 
but for the entire 
banking institution. It is not designed 
primarily to yield a large profit. It is 
an innovation; it is a pioneer in its field 
and in its very nature cannot be placed 
in the same category as the usual sell- 
ing force of an established bond de- 
partment of a large bank. Neverthe- 
less, the Union Trust Bond Store is 
already upon a self-supporting basis. 

Entirely regardless of its value to 
the bank as a profit-making and busi- 
ness-getting department, it must be 
considered as a further step toward 
making all of the services of a large 
bank easily available to the general 
public and toward the education of 
the public along the lines of sound, con- 
servative investments. 


How Many Renewals of a Note? 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


i E ARE in receipt of your note 

for $500, which we have dis- 
counted and placed to your credit,” 
the bank wrote. “If, as you intimate 
in your letter, you are not able to pay 
in full, we hereby agree to extend the 
dates of payment by accepting re- 
newals.” 

The note in question fell due, the 
customer made a payment and re- 
newed; the renewal fell due, whereupon 
the customer tendered a part payment 
and another renewal. 

“Can’t accept a renewal—this note 
must be paid in full,” the bank an- 
nounced. 

“But, you agreed in your letter that 


you would renew,” the customer pro- 
tested. 

“Yes, we renewed once, and that’s 
the limit of our agreement.” 

“No, I contend that you’re bound 
to renew as many times as is necessary 
until the note is wiped out,” the cus- 
tomer argued. And he carried the 
case into court. 

The New Jersey Court of Errors and 
Appeals dealt with this point in a 
recent case reported in 117 Atlantic 
Reporter, 629, and ruled in favor of 
the bank. 

*“At best the contract requires but 
one renewal, and that has_ been 
granted,” the Court said. 
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THE BuRROUGHs 


The Productive Payroll Deduction 


A Chicago Plan That Nets 10,000 Savings Accounts in Four 
Months and a Daily Average of $2,500 New Savings Business 


plan that yielded 10,000 savings 


\ PAYROLL deduction savings 
accounts during the last 


By J. K. WAIBEL 


and “re-working” a factory or office 
has not yet failed to increase 
materially the number of em- 


four months of 1924 is in opera- 
tion in the Continental and 
Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago. During the time 
indicated the plan has added a 
daily average of $2,500 to the 
bank’s savings deposits from 
new business alone. 

What is popularly known as 
the payroll deduction or indus- 
trial savings scheme forms the 
basis of the Continental and 
Commercial plan. Months of 
study and weeks of preparatory 
work among employers led to 
the shaping and adoption of a 
plan that sells in all factories 
solicited to 60 per cent of the 
employees on the first visit of 
the solicitors. This percentage 
has been increased to 90 per cent 
in all institutions visited a second 
time. It is also interesting to 
observe that for every dollar 
cxedited to payroll savers an 
additional deposit of sixty cents 
has been made voluntarily. 

Mortality is an incident of 
life and probably no bank 
business-getting scheme has been 
devised from which the possibility 
of losing business once got has 
been entirely eliminated. Dur- 
ing the time mentioned—August, 


ployees who subscribed to the 
plan originally. The solicitors 
who have made these second 
visits reported time and again 
that employees who had not 
signed up previously, observed 
the working of the plan and the 
high regard in whith it is held 
by users. 

Cancellations are confined, on 
the one hand, to employees who, 
it seems, are anxious to save but 
whose income is not sufficient to 
permit it, and on the other hand, 
to those employees who resign, 
are discharged, or who contract 
to have more deducted from 
their pay than they can afford to 
spare from living costs. The last 
group are “sure fire’’ prospects 
for a smaller weekly or monthly 
deduction and nearly always 
come back. 

The plan has as many virtues 
as it has ramifications. But here 
let it be understood that the 
ramifications and virtues are 
latent and that they must be 
brought out by good salesman- 
ship. 

It stands to reason that a 
number of workers approached 
have savings accounts—some in 
other banks, some in the Con- 


1924, to the end of the year— 
the mortality of new industrial 
savings accounts ran 5 per cent. 
This itself is not astonishing, but 
the unexpected bears kinship to this 
mortality. All “closeouts” occur 
within thirty days of the date of 
the first deposit. When the plan 
was put into operation there was no 
way of measuring the probable mor- 
tality of these accounts, but after two 
months’ experience it was found on 
careful checking that exactly 5 per cent 
of the depositors secured during the 
first month had dropped out within 
thirty days and that this phenomenon 
had repeated itself in. the second 
month. It formed a fair basis, in fact 
the best, for forecasting future mor- 
tality. To the surprise of those con- 
cerned with the operation of the plan 
the closeouts have remained at or below 
the 5 per cent level for every month. 

Reason for this was sought, but 
good points are more difficult to 
analyze than bad ones, and finally 
the credit was given to the sales staff. 


The cover of one of the attractive mailing pieces advertising it 


To them it belongs although the 
officers of the bank are not so modest 
as to deny their efforts to inspire and 
guide. Unmeddlesome supervision and 
active interest by the officers of the 
bank marked the formulation and in- 
stallation of the plan and it marks it 
daily. 

This co-operation, this close working 
together, has made possible the selling 
and operation of the plan in scores of 
establishments. Wholesale grocery 
houses, lumber dealers, plumbing manu- 
facturers, electrical manufacturers 
and jobbers, baking companies, de- 
partment stores, transfer companies, 
wholesalers of produce and shoes, meat 
packers, correspondence schools, casket 
manufacturers, and many other busi- 
ness houses are availing themselves of 
the Continental and Commercial Bank 
plan of saving for their employees in 
factory and office. 

Response to the plan is uniformly 
enthusiastic on the part of employees 


tinental and Commercial. To 
these folks the plan is carefully 
explained and very often a man who is 
a hit or miss depositor is won to this 
plan and its periodic regularity. Thus 
accounts are transferred within the 
bank and accounts are gained from 
other banks. 


PYREQUENTLY it happens that a 
man is “hard boiled” and wholly out 
of sympathy with any plan that may 
call for a little self-denial. You should 
see this type soften when it is ex- 
plained to him that a dollar or two 
a week out of his pay envelope will 
look mighty good in his youngster’s 
pass book! 

Officers of the concerns whose em- 
ployees are solicited are usually ready 
and willing to commit themselves to 
the idea of applying a small part of 
their salaries to savings accounts for 
their children, and relatives of men 
and women using the plan have in- 
quired whether a similar plan can be 
made available to them. 
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CLEARING 


In some cases their inquiries were 
answered by the installation of tie 
plan in the places of their employment. 
In other instances it was necessary to 
explain the relative value of the 
savings club idea. The latter effort 
bore fruit in the form of Christmas 
Club deposits. While this called for 
good salesmanship, especially with 
some people, it was successful probably 
because deposits can be just as regular, 
the amount optional, and there is an 
agreement to deposit a fixed sum, as 
in the payroll deduction plan there is 
an agreement to deduct a fixed sum. 

So far the salability of the plan has 
not been reduced by soliciting in con- 
cerns somewhat remote from the 
bank. Every effort to make the plan 
workable and agreeable in such places 
was put forth when the plan was 
drawn and first applied. In the first 
place. any payroll deduction plan 
obviates the necessity af going to the 
bank. 
depositor. But the Continental and 
Commercial. Bank has incorporated 
in its plan a method by which the 
employee of an outlying concern is 
surrounded by conveniences when he 
becomes a depositor. This feature 
appeals to the employer as well. 

One of the important things in re- 
taining the absentee depositor’s good 
will is the maintenance of contact by 
the bank. This is accomplished by 


It brings the bank to the © 


sending to the depositor the bank’s 
monthly publication devoted to home 
making and income management. 
Each number carries articles of in- 
terest to every member of the family. 
Besides, a personal letter is mailed 
now and then. This letter briefly and 
cordially offers the facilities of all de- 
partments of the bank and suggests 
how they may be used. 

The by-products of the plan con- 
stitute a capital item. Officials and 
higher salaried employees in whose 
offices and factories where the plan has 
been given application have voluntarily 
opened savings and checking accounts, 
rented safe deposit boxes, inquired for 
investment information, and in a few 
cases have purchased bonds in fair 
amounts and traded or sold their 
present holdings. 


“Firm Name 


Until further notice from me, you are hereby requested 


and authorized to deduct each pay day $________ from 
any pay which may hereafter accrue to me from you, and 
to deposit that amount to my credit in my savings account 
with the Continental and Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago, III. 


Dated. (Signed) 


Savings Pass Book No. 


Above, the emplo ees’ authorization card. Below, 

the employee's deposit ticket sent to the bank 

in manifold with the firm's check covering the 

total amount. Attached to it is the receipt 
issued to the employee 
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The operation of the plan itself is 
almost mechanical. An addressing 
machine and an adding machine are 
the principal equipment. A _ steel 
cabinet holding 25,000 addressing ma- 
chine stencils is the file of payroll 
savings depositors. This file is readily 
revised and in addition to being the 
bank’s record, it is used in the mailing 
of follow-up letters. 

The adding machine is used to total 
the deposit #§ps and verify the amount 
of the coves check. Beyond this 
the bank’s work consists of posting the 
credits on its own'yecords and entering 
the amounts in th pass books when 
they are presented. This is requested 
by the depositor usuall#once a month. 

Women whose husb& 
the plan have come to tite bank’s ser- 
vice station to have the family finances 
put on a business basis for the purpose, 
as one wife enthusiastieally stated, of 
helping John save still more! 

The bank has received many in- 
quiries from various cities as to the 
probability of successfully operating 
the plan elsewhere. There is no ap- 
parent reason why the scheme should 
work in one industrial community and 
fail in another, but in any community 
it may be desirable to re-work the 
field after the lapse of about two years. 
The Continental and Commercial plan 
embraces this purpose, lest the lon- 
gevity of the scheme suffer. 


Check No Date 


AND SAVINGS BANK 


CONTINENTAL AND COMMERCIAL TRUST = We hand you 
herewith 


for deposit in your Savings Department to the credit of 
the above described account 


Savings Acct No. Check No 


which amount has been 


Date Savings Acct. No. 


In accordance with your instructions, we 
have deducted from your pay the sum of $ 
deposited to your credit in the 


CONTINENTAL AND COMMERCIAL TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 

Adams, LaSalle, Quincy and 

This deposit has been placed to 

will be ‘in your 

whenever. you are in the ;or, you may mail this 
book to the Bank and they will enter 


Wells Streets CHICAGO, ILLINGIS 


your credit on the books of the Bank and 
ss book if you will tt it with this memorandum 
and your pass 
the deposit and return your pass book to you. 


Let's See What the Advertising Manager is For 


OMETIMES, seeing the picture 
from the inside, I think an ad- 
vertising manager is kept on the pay- 
roll to turn down donations, prepare 
obituaries, interview school teachers, 
act as a walking city directory, 
answer foolish questions and tell Sun- 
day-school stories at employees’ 
meetings. Seriously, however, I doubt 
whether the rank and file of the bank- 
ing fraternity have any idea as to what 
an advertising manager is hired to do. 
Many a vice-president pictures the 
ad man sitting dreamily in his office, 
wreathed in smoke, feet on his desk, 
dictating inspirational bunk by the 
yard to some golden-haired stenog- 
rapher. The ad man is supposed to 


By CARROLL B. RAINEY 


be engaged in the buisness of writing 
advertising. What could be more 
natural? 

Well, it’s not so. 

An ad man—that is, a good one— 
should be able to write, and write well, 
of course. He should be able to create, 
formulate and write selling ideas in 
proper advertising English. But if 
you imagine for one minute that turn- 
ing out the well-known King’s English 
constitutes the bulk of the work of an 
ad man, you’ve never been in a bank 
advertising office. 

Now perhaps some advertising man- 


agers won’t thank me for saying what ~ 


I’m going to say. Perhaps some of 
them would prefer to bask in the light 
of the halo of a literary reputation. 
But the fact of the matter is that writ- 
ing advertising copy constitutes only 
about 10 per cent of the work of a bank 
advertising manager! And further- 
more, the chances are ten to one that 
this same ‘“‘copy” could be bought from 
some advertising service more easily 
and more cheaply than it could be 
written in the bank’s own advertising 
office! 

There are some advertising managers 
who write practically none of the 
“copy” which they use. They buy it. 

Why? 

They’re too busy. to write it! 

© (Continued on page 40) 
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Strategy to Stop the Noon Holdup 


Simple Devices Designed to Supply the Element of Surprise 
Necessary to Defeat Carefully Planned Attacks in Daylight 


ITHIN a single month not long 

ago fourteen small banks scat- 

tered about the country were 
raided in daylight by “yeggs” who 
carried off approximately $35,000. 
Eleven were branch banks. Each 
robbery, it appears, was committed 
by a different gang but they em- 
ployed the same methods and, in 
almost every case, employed the 
same language in attacking their 
victims. The uniformity of ex- 
ecuting their plan shows how 
well organized are modern 
bank yeggs. The more im- 
portant fact is that each of 
the fourteen banks was at- 
tacked between the hours of 
11:30 a. m. and 1:30 p. m. 
All were located on impor- 
tant streets in industrial and 
residential sections. Ten were 
equipped with modern protec- 
tive devices. None of the rob- 
bers had been caught up to the 
time this was written. Thus, it 
will be observed, the bank yegg’s 
zero hour for attack—the lunch hour 
when the bank force is depleted—is 
well timed. In six of the banks re- 
ferred to only one man was on duty at 
the time of the holdup. In the others 
two or three employees were present. 
: In spite of the creditable courage dis- 
played by some of the employees in 
these fourteen banks the plans of the 
bandits went through without a hitch. 
During one holdup a young woman 
with rare presence of mind hurled an 
inkwell through the plate glass window 
and attracted attention, but too late. 
The band was on its way loaded with 
loot. In others the alarm signals were 
pressed but also too late to be of any 
use, except to start posses in fruitless 
pursuit. 

The professional bank yegg of today 
is a highly developed specialist in his 
line and rarely engages in any other 
occupation than bank robbery. He 
has developed facility of bank robbery 
to its nth degree. He even disdains to 
wear amask. His system of espionage 
by which advance information on the 
interior workings of a bank is obtained 
is perfected to a point where it may 
be compared to army intelligence 
systems. Fifteen years ago all robbers 
wore masks. For robbery of banks, 


they made no elaborate plans. Today 
they travel in high-powered automo- 
biles, usually stolen, and a few hours 
after a robbery are a hundred miles 
or so away. In the old days getting in ~ 


By HOWARD McLELLAN 
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The aim of these Cleveland Trust Company girls 
looks deadly. All employees who come in contact 
with the public train in daily target practice 


and out of trains and street cars to 
and from robberies resulted in frequent 
identifications and captures. 

While I have not kept accurate rec- 
ord of scores of other bank robberies 
brought to my attention, I can safely 
state that 90 per cent of the daylight 
jobs were committed during the noon 
hour. Casual perusal of current news- 
papers will disclose that the percent- 
age of robberies committed during 
noon is about as I have stated. 

An interesting and valuable lesson 
is to be drawn from the situation just 
described, interesting because it shows 
the organized and methodical effort of 
the underworld’s campaign against 
banks, and valuable because it points 
out various simple and inexpensive— 
and oft neglected—means of protecting 
banks against organized attack. 

First a daylight bank robbery must 
be carefully planned down to the 
finest detail, from the moment of ap- 
proach until the getaway. ‘The in- 
formation upon which the plan is predi- 
cated is obtained in advance usually 
by the yegg scout, an older man not 


THE BURROUGHS 
strong or active enough to participate 
in the actual robbery. He loiters 


about the bank selected as the victim 
and uses any number of pretexts which 
give him an excuse for being in or 
about the bank. He may enter the 
bank and ask to have a bill changed— 
and very often one visit is sufficient 
to get a line on a small, poorly 
protected bank. If a more in- 
tensive study is necessary he 
becomes a small depositor in 
the bank, visiting it frequently 
to make deposits or with- 
drawals. This gives him the 
opportunity to make a further 
study of the location of the 
vault, the arrangement of 
alarm signals and the habits 
of employees with special 
reference to the arrangement 
of lunch hour schedules. Often 
he hires a safety deposit box 
and fills it with worthless papers 
and not infrequently among 
these papers are stolen bonds 
from other banks which the gang 
has not been able to negotiate. 
The deposit stunt is most commonly 
in use because it gives the scout an 
opportunity to strike up an acquain- 
tance with a teller, who, in the interest 
of new business, treats the depositor 
courteously. Itis impossible to painta 
composite picture of the yegg type. 
He comes in all ages and types. The 
teller who can pick out the yegg from 
among other depositors has not yet 
been developed. 


(THE yegg scout may spend one or 
ten days getting the “‘lay”’ of a bank. 
He learns by casual observation that 


there are peak hours in the banking © 


business when depositors visit their 
bank in great numbers and other hours 
when there is a lull in the day’s busi- 
ness. If there are one or two em- 


ployees in a bank at noon and the | 


business lull is during the noon hour, 
he knows that at that hour the bank’s 
resistance is weakest and he plans 
attack on the bank accordingly. A 
little more observation discloses the 


habits of the police on whose beat the Ss 


bank is located. The scout co-ordi- 
nates his information and everything 
is set for the raid. . 

Old scouts whose memories are 
dimmed and nerves shattered by long 


criminal careers, do not trust these — 


observations to memory but jot them 


down in the form of a pencil sketch of © 


the bank plan and in notes. Manysuch 
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sketches and notes have been found 
on captured yeggs, in their quarters 
and often in raided bank vaults and 
automobiles where, in the confusion of 
getting away, they were dropped. It 
is amazing the amount of inside in- 
formation, supposedly in the posses- 
sion of bank employees only, is re- 
corded on these sketches. 

One of the most elaborately planned 
daylight bank holdups occurred in a 
small midwestern city not long ago. A 
study of the case suggested many 
protective measures the bank had over- 
looked—simple, inexpensive measures 
—which other small banks unfortu- 
nately still overlook. 


| pee more than a month the yegg 
scout carried on an intensive study of 
the bank in’question. It was specially 
long drawn out because the bank was 
new and thought by the scout to con- 
tain many new surprises for the yegg 
fraternity in the way of signals and 
vault construction. In due time the 
scout got all the information neces- 
sary except the hiding place of the 
bank’s cash which usually amounted 
to about $15,000. The scout could 
never get close enough to the vault in- 
terior to study it. The hiding place 
was known only to two men in the 
bank and they observed extra caution 
when it came to putting the money 
away at the end of the day. This 
scout, afterwards arrested, confessed 
that he had about given up the job 
when the unforeseen occurred. 

The scout, posing as a worker in one 
of the nearby factories, was in the bank 
one noon when the cashier left his 
cage and went into the vault. Upon 
emerging from it he attempted to close 
the heavy steel door and jammed his 
fingers. He screamed. ‘The scout, 
who was the only other person in the 
bank, rushed to the injured cashier’s 
assistance. In his pain the cashier 
made a fatal mistake. 

While bandaging the injured fingers 


Thirteen 


A burglar outlook of heavy 
armored steel commanding the 
main lobby of the manufac- 
turers National Bank, of Troy, 

Y., and the bank’s target 
range for weekly practice. e 
officer —. at the left 
observes the hits through 
a telescope and keeps score 


the scout peered into 
the vault and noted that 
the cash was deposited 
in one of three large safe 
deposit drawers among 
300 smaller safe deposit 
boxes. The keys were 
hanging in the drawer. 
In one glimpse he ob- 
tained the information 
he had been waiting for. 

Hewent alittle farther. 
Noting the cashier’s livid 
face and faintness, the 


Armed guard of the First National Bank, Detroit 


scout invited him to go out and get a 
“good stiff drink.” As soon as the 
lunch hour relief returned, the cashier 
and the scout adjourned to a small 
speak-easy down the street where each 
had a drink. Unwittingly the cashier 
spoke of the arrangement of the vault. 


WEEK later three armed bandits 
entered the bank at precisely the 


same hour the cashier had jammed his 


fingers. The cashier was alone, the 
vault door was unlocked. One bandit 
levelled his revolver at the cashier and 
gave him the usual command. He 
went a little farther and ordered the 
cashier to “‘step to the right and keep 
your damned foot off that signal on 
the floor.” The bandit knew exactly 
where the signal was located. 

‘Now hand out that gun,” the 
robber commanded, pointing to a 
drawer on the right. The cashier com- 
plied. 

“The keys to the vault now,” said 
the bandit. The cashier handed him 
a bunch of keys. 

not those keys,” said the 
bandit. ‘I want the safe deposit box 
keys hanging up there” and he 
pointed to another bunch of keys 
hanging on the side of the cage. 
Again the cashier complied. The ban- 
dit threw these keys to his companions 
standing in the lobby and they in- 
stantly scaled the eight-foot grilles 
and in a jiffy were inside the vault. 

In less than five minutes the ban- 
dits had made a clean job of it and 
were on their way with something like 
$11,000 in cash. Each bandit was as 
familiar with the workings of that 
bank as the employees. 

At the start of the investigation 
(begun less than an hour after the hold- 
up) it looked like the job had been 
done through inside collusion with 
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some member of the bank force. How 
else could the bandits have gotten 
their intimate information? The cash- 
ier had forgotten to tell us about the 
stranger who bought him a drink or 
else he deliberately held back this in- 
formation, fearing that it would show 
him guilty of a glaring indiscretion. 
When things began to look black for 
him he related the incidents. His story 
about the jammed fingers and the 
drink of whiskey led us to the speak- 
easy and from thence to the hang-outs 
of the bandits and in course of time 
they were captured together with some 
of the loot and the pencil sketch which 
their scout had furnished them. 


HE case just cited is identical with 
scores of others and the point to be 
emphasized about all of them is the 
same. The height of bronze grille 
work may at first seem unimportant 
but had it extended up to the ceiling, 
access to the vault would have been 
made more difficult. It would have at 
least delayed the operation and even 
though the delay might not be longer 
than a minute, any element which de- 
lays or surprises the bandit works in 
favor of the bank. In the case of the 
bank cited a delay of a minute proba- 
bly would have forestalled the bandits, 
for just a minute after they left the 
bank two bank employees returned 
from lunch and three depositors en- 
tered. A minute’s delay might have 
saved that bank $11,000! The bank 
president saw the importance of the 
grille work and on the same day of 
the robbery, but following it, un- 
fortunately, ordered the grille ex- 
tended to the ceiling. He had en- 
tirely overlooked this detail when the 
bank was built, 
just as hundreds 
of other bankers 
are overlooking it 
today. Just what 
effect the exten- 
sion of the grille 
work had upon 
insurance rates I 


ore or two employees are on duty when 
these raids occur. I do not mean to 
say that the presence of two or more 
employees will thwart every daylight 
bank holdup but they have prevented 
enough of them to justify the practice. 

A group of banks in a northwestern 
state tired of being made the targets 
of noonday holdups and hit upon an 
effective plan of stopping them. The 
banks are smal] banks and it was not 
possible to assign more than two em- 
ployees for duty at the same time 
during the lunch period. However, 
they so arranged hours that during 
the noon hour one employee was 
always sitting at a desk apparently 
occupied in reading a newspaper or 
checking accounts while the teller 
was on duty in his cage. The em- 
ployee at the desk had his finger on the 
signal button under the desk—never 
took it off while on guard. The alarm 
gong was located either in the police 
station some distance away or where 
someone to answer it was always 
available. At any rate it was far 
enough away not to be heard by ban- 
dits in the bank. 

The reason for holding the finger on 
the button is obvious. Even though 
commanded to hold up his hands, this 
employee could press the button be- 
fore obeying the command without 
tipping the bandit that he had given a 
signal. In the meantime assistance 
would be on its way, provided the 
bank is not located in one of those 
small towns where the ringing of the 
alarm is a signal for citizens and police 
officals to take to cover. And, un- 


fortunately, there are towns like that. 
Bandits seldom cut signal wires during 
They haven’t the 


daylight holdups. 


am not prepared 
to say but I un- 
derstood that it 
lowered this 
bank’s premium. 

The arrange- 
ment of lunch 
hours was an- 
other important 
defect in this 
bank’s protective 
plans. It seems 
the height of folly 
to leave one man 
alone on duty 
during the noon 
hour, yet a study 
of bank holdups 
will disclose that 
invariably only 
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A shield of armorplate erected over the vault protects a watchman 
always on duty behind it at the West Adams State Bank, Los Angeles 


THE BuRROuUGHs 
time and it would attract too much 
attention. 


This newspaper trick has this advan. 
tage. It deceives the bandit by mis. 


direction. Misdirection is as old as 
the art of black magic. The magician 
who directs your attention to one hand 
while performing the trick with the 
other is adept in misdirection. The 
bandit who centers his attention on 
the teller expecting him to use the sig- 
nal becomes the victim of misdirection 
when another person in the bank at- 
tracting less attention, secretly rings 
the alarm. No one is inhuman enough 
to expect a bank teller who is looking 
into the barrel of an automatic to risk 
his life by an obvious attempt to signal. 

There is also in this arrangement an 
element of surprise that has its strate- 
gic value. It is a principle of military 
tactics that surprise attacks should be 
met with surprise. The bandit always 
presumes that his well-planned attack 
will go through without a hitch. A 
minute’s delay, an alarm given secretly 
or the appearance of unexpected per- 
sons, or an unanticipated move con- 
fuses the bandit, disarranges his plan 
and increases the risk of capture or 


death. Furthermore the bandit is not 


going to kill when capture becomes 
imminent and thus add murder to his 
crime. They do it sometimes but it is 
not the rule. The odds in that event 
must always favor the pursuer. 


MAY other strategic methods are 
in effect to fight the holdup man. 
There are, for instance, the hidden 
bank guard, the concealed machine 
guns, secret signals and various kinds 
of propaganda. A small bank in a 
notoriously wicked section of New 
York City has an 
armored turret 
built over the 
teller’s cage and 
two machine gun 
barrels trained 
on the doorway. 
No one, on the 
outside, has ever 
cared to find out 
whether men are 
actually manning 
the guns. They 
might ‘sputter 
their answer with 
lead. One of the 
largest Federal 
Reserve banks is 
noted for the fine 
sculpture which 
adorns its front 
entrance but be- 
neath the shaggy 
locks of one of the 
stone heads are 
little peepholes 
through which 
machine gun 


barrels poke their 
(Continued on page 33 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Where Pride Goeth 


Fifteen 


Before Promotion 


A Point Method of Crediting Merits and Demerits, With 
Publicity for Both, That Reduces Errors to a Minimum 


That arch-bounder, Alfred 


“Peta old fellow, pride!” . 
Jingle, Esquire, of No Hall, 


By THOMAS J. MALONE 


ha! very good—husband for daughter 
—biter bit—make it public—not for 


worlds—look stupid—very!’ 


Nowhere, knew precisely what he 
was talking about when he named 
pride as a prime motivater of 
human conduct. 

Wise banks, too—or are all 
banks wise?—recognize the value 
of an appeal to pride, of the urge 
of pride, in promoting effort among 
employees. The First National 
Bank of Minneapolis is one of the 
wise ones. Perhaps in that par- 
ticular only it agrees with Mr. 
Jingle, of whom more in a minute. 

A visitor the other day noticed 
in its transit and bookkeeping de- 
partments three posted record 
sheets, designed to stir the blood 
of members of the respective staffs 
and put them on their mettle. 
They embodied the Jingle idea. 

One presented a record of 
the number of transit items 
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sorted by transit clerks daily 
for a week, with the week’s 
totals. At the top of the list Hewett 
was the name of Bensen, with 


a score of 10,000 items more Drveelee 
than the next man. At the Samer” 


bottom had been typed, 
“‘What’s the matter with 
Bensen?” and below it was 
the answer that he was all 


a 


What's the matter with Bensen 
He's alr 


What keeps a staff on its toes, 
keyed to its best effort, besides 
the natural desire to be right? 
You have it—the repugnance to 
being shown up. ‘Pride, old fellow, 
pride!”’ 

The appeal is, though, only one 
of many resorts in the First’s prac- 
tice in dealing with mistakes of 
employees and training against 
their repetition. Pride goeth be 
fore a fall? Yes, but, in business, 
it often cometh before a “raise.” 
Salary increase and promotion are 
influenced by such scores as those 
presented. 

This statement will be confined 
to the bank’s methods in three 
departments—mail, transit and 
bsckkeeping—as the ones in which 
the commoner mistakes most often 
occur, due partly to use of im- 
mature and less experienced help, 
to comparatively higher turnover 
and to the nature of the work itself. 


right, initialed by the man- 
ager of the department. 

Another sheet recorded the number 
of ‘‘missent” items for the same week, 
by the various groupings, sectional 
and alphabetical. The scores ran 
from none to nineteen. Anything 
above six is accounted bad. Seven 
groups ran above six each, nine be- 
tween none and six each, and two 
rejoiced in a perfect tally of no mis- 
sents. It was put up for all to see— 
and every one of the staff knew what 
clerks handled the groups. 

In the individual and women’s 
bookkeeping department, the posted 
sheet listed members of the staff by 
name and against their names tallied 
the kind and number of errors made 
the preceding month, with total de- 
merits on a point basis and a transla- 
tion into percentages as to efficiency. 
Of the twenty-eight bookkeepers 
listed, the scores ran from 50 to 99. 
Seven made 99, and their scores were 
red-inked. 

Publicity for mistakes and for pro- 
ficiency! An appeal to pride. “Any 
man,” says Cicero, “may commit a 


A week's record of missents, and, really, nothing seems to 
Bensen 


be the matter with as a sorter 


mistake, but none but a fool will con- 
tinue in it.” 

However, let’s get back to Mr. 
Jingle. 

It is the scene in which Mr. Pick- 
wick with fine, unselfish ardor has ex- 
posed that genial adventurer to Magis- 
trate Nupkins and his family. Jingle, 
posing as a dashing Captain Fitz- 
Marshall, had insinuated himself into 
the graces of the Nupkinses, even to 
making certain inroads into the heart 
of Miss Nupkins. Mr. Pickwick has 
denounced Jingle, present in person 
and about to be joined by his equally 
unprincipled associate, Job Trotter. 
The Nupkinses are overcome, “‘gloom- 
ily grand, and savagely vexed.” 

““*What prevents me,’ said Mr. 
Nupkins, with magisterial dignity, as 
Job was brought in, ‘what prevents me 
from detaining these men as rogues 
and impostors? It is a foolish mercy. 
What prevents me?’ 

***Pride, old fellow, pride,’ replied 
Jingle, quite at his ease. “Wouldn’t do 
—no go— caught a captain, eh?—ha! 


In the order named, these are said 
to be training schools for other 
departments in the bank and the 
habitual mistake-maker is likely to 
be weeded out before he reaches any 
of the others. 

Errors in listing lead in all three, 
as might be expected—that failing 
in co-ordination of mind and muscle 
exemplified by punching the wrong key. 
Then come a variety of mistakes more 
or less peculiar to each department. 


OW about missorts in the mail de- 

partment? Its head takes up such 
cases with the sorters as a group, 
citing the instance and cautioning 
against repetition. The department 
has not found a practicable method 
whereby a missort can invariably be 
traced back to the person responsible. 
Sometimes a sorter will recall that he 


made the slip, and will say so. 


“Boys,” says the head, “I’ve just 
learned that we sent a $12,000 check 
to ‘country collections’ that should 
have gone to ‘transit.’ It was de- 
layed in handling and we’ve had a 
wire about it. Now that was a bad 
boner. Wonder who pulled it?” 

And up speaks a young sorter. ‘‘Mr. 
Forester, I can not tell a lie. I guess 
it’s on me. I did it with my little 
carelessness.” 

Some thought was given at one 
time to requiring mail sorters to stamp 
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all items, but nothing came of it be- 
cause of the slowing up that would 
have resulted. In a bank, as with 
Uncle Sam, the mails must be moved 
with speed. Speed! That’s the word 
in the mail and transit.. Accuracy? 
Yes—it goes without saying. But 
speed, always; and again, speed! The 
bank experimented with an initialed 
thumb-seal for sorters, in a belief that 
definite identifying of sorters with the 
items they handled would induce 
greater care on their part, but aban- 
doned it. Better to put up with a few 
additional missorts than delay 


places among his twenty-six little 
compartments, are competing in a 
game calling for quick thinking, nim- 
ble hands, unwavering concentration, 
muscular endurance and nerve con- 
trol. 

The range of mistakes in the transit 
department is in sorting, listing, in 
differences in group runs, in failure 
to stamp the bank’s indorsement, in 
stamping dates of payment by out- 
of-town banks against the wrong bank 
in the record book—and ‘“‘missents.” 

Sorting mistakes go no further than 
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are due to hear from the department 
manager. Sometimes merely directing 
attention to a mistake insures against 
its repetition. But even more than the 
fact of that interview with the chief is 
the knowledge that before all the staff 
one is published as a mistake-maker 
a slacker, an under-par. 

However, the “missent” record is 
not always to be accepted for what it 
appears. It happens to be a barometer 
of conditions in the department, and 
sometimes those conditions are abnor- 
mal and deserve condoning. Minne- 
apolis dealt with a smallpox 


routings to the other depart- ; problem in the late months 
ments. of 1924, and office forces 

Items in mail that are not Ry x ys 8 3 & .) everywhere in the city were 
clear as to destination are 3| 8 § affected by vaccinations, 
“paged” among the different Main 8 J aj RY Ss Many of the missents of that 
departments and officers until period were attributable to 
they find a home. Each head, eck substitutes taking the place 
to whom an item is referred, ere . rawr rn of the vaccinated or to the 
initials it before passing it on | vaccinated themselves stick- 

up. is initialing practice iss ully equ 
obtains with all Kinds of [=== 
papers that must be passed [Gomer 38 N THE individual and 
through several hands. 5 women’s bookkeeping de- 

22 gr 

With a mail run that ranges Warlowe partment the common possible 
from, say, 165 to 240 bunches errors have been analyzed and 
a.day, around 250 items to <u Zo 76 % graded as to wena serious- 
the bunch, the First National Fel AW. 4 -$. ness on a system of points. 
has a predetermined amount Z be Bookkeepers are checked up 
below which it is not necessary — Aw apt i200 daily and a monthly record 
to check for difference. The 99 posted. Axel Johnson, head 
amount is ten cents. For any 2f of the department, explained 
difference above ten cents, Grats 70 | ar the system in an article in 
the bunch is held up until — 4 4+ 3 fe The Burroughs Clearing House 
the difference is found. Of in 1920, after a year’s trial of 


course, if time permits, the 
search for the difference proceeds, no 
matter how small—but not when it 
holds up progress. 


WE MOVE on to the transit depart- 
ment. It is the hour before noon. 
Here are nearly seventy boys and 
girls—just that, all youngsters seem- 
ingly, and about equal numbers of 
each—whaling away at various tasks 
with a speed, surety and energy 
fascinating to behold. The wonder is, 
not that they make mistakes, but that 
they make so few. Here 50,000 items 
are handled in an average day, repre- 
senting a volume of five to six million 


dollars. The day after last Novem- 


ber’s election, “transit” handled 80,- 
000 items of a total volume around 


$9,000,000. Some strain on those boys 


and girls! 


A busy place this, with its scores of 
performers driving ahead in a har- 
mony almost orchestral. Each opera- 
tion draws from or feeds into 
some other. There is a precision, a 
definiteness about all this clatter that 
is music to the bank man. No one 


seems excited. 


No fun in business? Those six 
sorters before their stands, each shoot- 
ing bits of paper into their proper 


A typical monthly record of each employee’s 

errors and percentage standing 
the department and are readily cor- 
rected. Differences are righted in 
the recap. The receiving bank may 
itself supply a missing indorsement 
and advise of its action. If the date- 
paid stamp is placed against the wrong 
bank, leaving a charge open against a 
bank that does not deserve it, the fact 
will be found in proving before the 
day’s close and the slip-up will have 
caused only time and worry on the 
part of its maker. But missents are 
different. 

At the First National, mailing out a 
check from the transit to the wrong 
correspondent is about the gravest 
blunder a transit clerk can commit. 
It will not be disclosed until the re- 
ceiving bank returns the check. Delay 
in payment and loss to the First on 
‘float’ result. If the bank on which it 
was drawn becomes insolvent in the 
period of that unnecessary delay, the 
inconvenience or loss is still more 
serious. 

In the ‘‘missent” record reproduced 
with this article, the numbers indicate 
considerable variety in “good” and 
“bad.” With six marking the dead line 
for ‘‘good,” what about those who 
score ten, eleven and nineteen? They 


it. An additional four years 
has more than proved its value. 
The scale of demerits runs: 


Switch (posting an item on the wrong 
4 
Item posted in error (notes, bills, drafts 
and acceptances, post-dated checks, 
certified checks, checks not properly 
indorsed, checks similar to First 
National Bank’s but drawn on some 
7 
Late return (clearing house items not 
accepted and not returned by book- 
keeper within a specified time)....... 10 
Difference not found by bookkeeper. .. .15 
Stop-payment paid by bookkeeper. . . . .25 


In determining merit ratings, the 
points are counted thus: 


; p.c. 
No errors—no 100 


Total of 11-15 points (errors in listing 


Total of 26-35 points................ 90 | 
Total of 36-45 points................ 85 

Total of 46-55 points................ 80 | 
Total of 56-65 points....... 75 | 
Total of 66-up points...............- 50 | 


A typical record sheet for a month 
in 1924 is reproduced. Absences, 
though tallied, are not demerited. 

Of the twenty-eight bookkeepers 
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An Adventure in Employee-Ownership 


The Plan of the Bank of Italy, the Man Behind It and What 
He Thinks of Its Practicality in Other Banking Institutions 


ius for organizing.” 
accomplishment un- 
paralelled in the history of banking.” 

This is the sort of replies I have re- 
ceived from well-informed San Fran- 
cisco bankers when I have asked them 
to express an opinion about the new 
employee-ownership plan which is 
being put into effect by the Bank of 
Italy. 

The replies don’t refer to the plan, 
whereby it is contemplated, perhaps 
in four or five years or even sooner, 
that the employees will control the 
majority of the bank’s stock, but to 
A. P. Giannini, the retiring president. 
In the minds of California bankers 
the Bank of Italy and Mr. Giannini, 
the man who built it, appear to be one 
and synonymous. 

This is significant. Mr. Giannini’s 
personality is woven into the very 
warp and woof of the Bank of Italy. 
It is woven into its 
remarkable growth, 
which in twenty years’ 
time has increased its 
original nest egg of 
$285,000 total re- 
sources to $340,000,- 
000; and into this latest 
development in the in- 
stitution, the employee- 
ownership plan. Those who 
know him say this is the sort 
of thing that might be ex- 
pected from Mr. Giannini. 
For this reason, the plan has not caused 
the stir among California bankers that 
it well might have caused had any 
other bank adopted it. 

“IT don’t control this bank finan- 
cially, I’m not wealthy enough,” Mr. 
Giannini told me in the course of an 
interview about these new, and per- 
haps revolutionary, policies in banking 
which are being put into effect by this 
state-wide California bank. Neverthe- 
less, he has dominated the bank’s 
policies in the past and will probably 
continue to do so, if he so desires, for 
some time to come. How has he 
done it?” 

Through his genius for organizing 
and his remarkable executive ability, 
is the answer most bankers will give 
you who have watched this spectacular 
banking achievement develop. 

To see him is to become aware that 
he is a man of unusual gifts of leader- 
ship. He is at least six feet tall, broad- 
shouldered, narrow-hipped. His eyes 
have a warmth in them, and a liking 


tor organizi he has a gen- 
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Mr. Giannini 


for his fellow beings. There is a 
litheness in his carriage. I had a good 
opportunity to study him while I was 
awaiting my turn to see him. From 
where I sat I could observe him 
through the open door of his office. 
He was on his feet, gesticulating, 
walking about, during all the time I 
waited, upwards of half-an-hour. He 
leaves sentences unfinished; he talks 
in ideas rather than words. He has 
never made a public speech and vows 
he never will. 

When it came my turn to see him, 
though there was nothing lacking in 
his cordiality, he continued to “re- 
ceive” standing up. It was an in- 
tense interview I had with him. No 
leisurely puffings of cigars, but every- 
thing right to the point. And yet he 
was not brusque. He seemed to be a 
man who is interested in what the 


other fellow thinks and has to say. 
I imagine most of his own thinking is 
in terms of action and immediate 
results. But I should say he would 
be the first to appreciate the 
carefully considered findings, the 
unbiased judgments, of a man of 
more sedative habits of thought, 
who might be his counselor or as- 
sistant. 

The sum and substance of the 
plan of employee-ownership is stated 
in one of the bank’s recent bulletins. 
Under it, “Ultimate ownership of a 
controlling interest in the capital 
stock will be acquired by 
the entire group of employees.” 
It is to be accomplished in the 
following manner: ““The bank will 
set aside 40 per cent of its net profits 
at the end of each six-months’ 
period and to this amount will be 
added a sum contributed by the 
employee out of his salary. The 
total of both amounts will then 
be used to purchase Bank of Italy 
stock. Each employee 
will be entitled to such 
portion of the sum 
contributed by the 
bank as his own con- 
tribution from salary 
bears to the entire 
amount contributed by 
all employees. 

“A limit of not less 
than 3 per cent nor more than 
10 per cent of the employee’s 
annual salary, plus 1 per cent 
additional for and during each 
full calendar year after the 
completion of the first full 
year of continuous employment but in 
no event in excess of 30 per cent, has 
been fixed as the amount any individual 
may set aside for stock purchase.” 


[HIS summarizes the general provi- 
sions of the plan, although there are 
many provisos and qualifications es- 
sential to its practical application. 
One noteworthy feature of it is that 
the money set aside for it is over and 
above an appropriation that has been 
made each year in the past under an 
extra compensation plan for employees 
receiving less than six thousand a year. 
This plan also provides additional extra 
remuneration for employees who are 
married and have children. Subscrip- 
tion rights for stock under the em- 
ployee-ownership plan will be based 
on this extra compensation as well as 
the straight salary received. Thus a 
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man who has a family will be awarded 
more stock in proportion to his salary 
than an employee receiving the same 
salary but without the extra compen- 
sation allowed to those who have 
dependents. 

This is significant of one of the 
purposes of the stock ownership plan, 
virtually to provide an increase in 
pay. Bank workers’ salaries and the 
salaries of office workers in general 
have not advanced since the war in 
proportion to the advance of general 
living costs and the wages of artisans 
and common labor. Partly, the em- 
ployee-ownership plan was adopted 
simply as a way of raising salaries, Mr. 
Giannini informed me. Although, 
from time to time, the bank has made 
pay increases independent of this, 
and of the extra compensation plan. 
And it is not contemplated that the 
stock-ownership plan will necessarily 
take the place of pay increases in the 
future. 

But there is this aspect to it. Not 
only does it virtually add to salaries 
the 40 per cent of the bank’s net 
profits set aside to finance the scheme, 
but it will benefit employees after 
they become stockholders by the 
amount of the increase in the value of 
the stock. And the plan has been 
adopted with this expectation. It is 
expected that the interest and effi- 
ciency of the employees in their work 
will be increased and 
a consequent increase 
brought about in the 
bank’s dividends. Natu- 
rally this will benefit 
other stock- 
holders, as well. 
It is not neces- 
sarily the intent 
of the plan that 
the employees will 
eventually own all 
the stock, Mr. 
Giannini said, but 
simply a controll- 
ing interest. 


AFTER my in- 
terview was 


over, and I com- = 2S 
menced to con- 
sider Mr. Gian- 

nini’s remarks, and 


my impressions of 
him, I came to 
this conclusion: his 
interest in bank- 
ing has been con- 
sistent with his 
personality and 
special ability. It 
has been as an ex- 
ecutive. His mind 
doesn’t visualize 
banking strength 
as a pool of finan- 
cial resources, 


essentially; but as an organization of 
banking ability. He isn’t thinking 
primarily of the increased dividends 
which he fully expects to result from 
the employee-ownership plan, but of 
the increased efficiency that he ex- 
pects will be brought about—and in- 
creased satisfaction with their work, 
on the part of the bank’s officers and 
employees. 

He talked to me not only about the 
employee-ownership plan, but about 
the plan for rotation of officers which 
has been put into effect. Under this 
plan Mr. Giannini recently resigned 
the presidency of the bank and all its 
head officials have been moved up 
one. James A. Bacigalupi is now 
president, and Mr, Giannini’s control 
of the institution is exercised in- 
directly as chairman of the executive 
committee. It is apparent that this 
plan for rotation of officers is asso- 
ciated in Mr. Giannini’s mind as part 
and parcel of the employee-ownership 
plan. 

“I couldn’t have built this bank 
by myself,’ Mr. Giannini told me. 
“It is only through the support I have 
received from those who have worked 
with me that I have been able to make 
headway. Now I want to make sure 
that these same men, who I know have 
the ability to carry the bank on suc- 
cessfully, stay in command. The 
plan for rotation of officers will 
achieve this result.” 

Under this plan, it might be ex- 
plained, a retiring president auto- 
matically becomes a member of the 
executive committee. Thus eventually 


The retiring president and the new, James A. Bacigalupi, admiring a bronze placque presented to 
, symbolizing the progress of the bank 


Mr. Gianni 
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the time will doubtless come when 
the executive committee, which is 
chosen from the directors, and which 
directly controls the general policies 
of the bank, will be dominated by 
former presidents. 

The Bank of Italy has a large 
number of depositors—500,000—more 
depositors than any other bank in the 
United States. I asked Mr. Giannini 
whether he considered this plan of 
employee-ownership adaptable to any 
bank. 

“Any bank that earns profits two 
and a half or three times in excess of 
a normal dividend,” was the reply. 

“How do you think it would work 
out in a bank that specializes in 
handling large accounts,” I asked 
him, “such as some of the large 
metropolitan banks?” 

“I don’t see why it wouldn’t be 
applicable to any bank,” Mr. Giannini 
stated, “‘provided its dividends warrant 


THEN asked him his opinion con- 

cerning the plan’s applicability to a 
small city bank or country bank. “If 
the dividends warrant it,” he stead- 
fastly replied. ‘“‘But of course the 
smaller banks, as a rule,” he added, 
“‘don’t earn much in excess of a normal 
dividend. I don’t think any bank 
should undertake such a_ scheme,” 
he explained, “‘that earns only 7 per 
cent on its stock, but a bank that 
earns 14, 16 per cent, or higher, net 
profit, yes.” “‘Do you con- 
sider that there has been any 
general trend in banking in 
the direction of this 
plan adopted by the 
Bank of Italy?” I 
asked him. 

“Only this ,” he re- 
plied, “if we prove 
that greater efficiency 
results from this 
plan, banks that are 
now controlled by a 
few holders of large 
blocks of stock may 
have to adopt similar 
plans in order to 
meet competition.” 

It is no_ secret 
that he does believe 
this employee-owner- 
ship plan will increase 
efficiency. 

He speaks with no 
little authority. He 
is given credit for 
having built the 
largest bank west 
of Chicago, in 
the last twenty 
years, principally 
through his in- 
sight and ability 
as an execu- 
tive. Successful 
(Continued on page 48) 
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: hey Close Out Their A t 
> Why They Close Out Their Accounts 
ge A Questionnaire, Based on Analysis of Reasons for Closing, 
r 
* as a Guide to Improvement of Service in a Cleveland Bank 
ni 
of O DETERMINE whether it had B K. NOVINS Two stated as their reasons the desire 
ny T'eny unusual number of closeouts y J. K. for higher interest. One depositor 
of accounts in its complained of “trouble 
vO fifty-three branches due getting checks cashed.”’ 
of to any correctible faults, he best of service can be improved. It is not easy, of course, to On e depositor stated, as 
the Cleveland Trust please everyone, but we are anxious to satisfy all of our customers, his reason for with- 
rk Company recently = if pacelite. Consequently we are making a thirty-day study to learn how eninge to another bank, 
in ducted a_ thirty-day we a! €r our service. p “the way you figure 
ed | questionnaire campaign. gnough check below your reason for closing interest.” 
ge Happily it developed not sign your name. The remaining 133 
that the company was REASON FOR CLOSING ACCOUNT withdrawals stated the 
be as fortunate in this re- (1) Leaving town? (1) Leaving Neighborhood? following reasons: 
ini spect as the average {-] Service unsatisfactory? (in what respect) Fifty said they needed 
ant large banks with whose Name of new banking connection. (either local or out-of-town) the money. 
closeout records the Reason for choosing that bank. Four said other banks 
bank was familiar. The (]_ Did the advertising of the other bank [7] Other bank requiring deposit to sup- required the deposit to 
on- investigation brought influence you to change? port new loan? (_] old loan? (_] support loans. 
oa out some interesting ([] Was a higher rate of interest offered? ne Ten said they needed 
“Tf facts, which later were Was there any other special induce- the money because they 
ad- utilized to improve Were you solicited by thet bank's (_] Did the recommendation of a friend were out of work. 
the service and stimulate officers? [[] Employee? [7] cause you to change? Five said they re- 
led, the bank employees to O Have others of your family C Was any special service rendered or quired cash to finance 
mal the ideals of service. ancnienes chase? ney home building. 
ank A special question- Twelve withdrew be- 
1e,” naire card was pre- cause they wanted to 
per pared for the purpose, listing every check any of the following reasons for deposit in other banks. 
that conceivable reason for closing an _ choosing that bank: Among the other reasons were, re- 
net account. As a depositor closed out “Did the advertising of the other fusal of loan, buying a machine, dis- 
con- an account in any of the branches, the bank influence you to change?” banding of club, need for vacation 
any teller handed him the card with the “Was a higher rate of interest of- money, to close estate, investing money, 
g in request to check his reason. The de- fered?” need of clothes, deceased and illness. 
this positor was not required to sign the “Was there any other special in- ‘The result,” said I. I. Sperling, 
the card or hand it to the bank teller, but ducement?’”’ publicity manager of the bank, after 
Yon | simply to deposit the card at his free ‘‘Were you solicited by that bank’s studying the replies brought out by 
: will in a conveniently located box. officers? Employees?” the investigation, “was a bird’s-eye 
ere- | Consequently, a greater percentage of “Have others of your family ac- of the economic situation, a gratifying 
rove replies were received than would or- counts there?” disclosure that many of our closeouts 
ency dinarily be possible. In all, 578 cards “Other bank requiring deposit to were merely transfers to other of our 
this were turned in during the thirty-day support new loan? Old loan?” branches and a stimulating effect on 
t are period. “Location more convenient?” the morale of the tellers who were put 
by a Special care was exercised in word- “Did the recommendation of a _ ontheir mettle to render better service. 
large ing the questionnaire. friend cause you to change?” “After a month’s questionnaire of 
may “The best of service can be im- “Was any special service rendered this sort,” Mr. Sperling said, “we 
milar proved,” was the introduction to _ or offered?” used the same method for collecting 
r to the questionnaire. “It is not easy, of It is interesting to analyze the suggestions from customers. Many 
ion.” course, to please everyone, but we are reasons checked on the 578 cards situations and services were improved 
ecret anxious to satisfy all of our customers, turned in. Of this number, 216 de- as a consequence.” 
slieve if possible. Consequently we are mak- positors stated that they withdrew 
wner- ing a thirty-day study to learn how we accounts because they were leaving GUGGESTION boxes were placed in 
ease can better our service. the neighborhood. However, of these all branches, conveniently located, 
“Will you be good enough to check 216 replies, 53 stated that they trans- and the previous policy of anonymity 
th no below your reason for closing your ferred their accounts to other branches was followed. Here are some of the 
. He account? Please do not hesitate to of the Cleveland Trust Company, or suggestions submitted by Cleveland 
t for answer frankly, for you need not sign transferred their deposits to other ac- Trust Company depositors: 
t the your name.” counts in the same bank. The reason, “Your service couldn’t be better.” 
west The depositor was asked to check “Leaving Town,” was stated by 222 “Supply some pens that will write 
oO, in any of the following reasons for or 38 per cent of the depositors who without stuttering.” 
yenty closing out the account: closed. “Suggest that branch deposits be 
ipally “Leaving town?” Only seven out of the 578 complained made at any receiving window.” 
is im- “Leaving neighborhood?” of unsatisfactory service. Of this num- *‘A few chairs to sit on while waiting 
ibility “Service unsatisfactory (in what ber, but three stated that the dollar —persons often feel tired or sick.” 
ecu- respect)?” charge for carrying checking accounts “Perfectly suited— nicest branch here 
essful He was then asked to name his new under $100 average monthly balance in the city.” 
ge 48) banking connection, if any, and to was responsible for the withdrawals. “Provide a bulletin board above 
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your marble wainscot on side of wall 
next to the clock, for posting such 
posters as ‘Citizens Military Camp,’ 
etc.—a bulletin board, in other words, 
for notices and news of importance 
other than your own advertising.” 

““Keep payroll slips on desks.” 

“*A letterslotin one of the two doors.” 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that some of the suggestions 
had already been adopted at com- 
pany’s branches for some time, but 
seemingly some depositors were not 
aware of them. This is illustrated by 
the suggestion that branch deposits be 
accepted at any receiving window. This 
practice has long been followed by the 
Cleveland banking institution. In 
many banks there are excellent special 
services, and it is a question whether 


all depositors and prospective cus- 
tomers are familiar with these special 
services, and whether these services 
should not be more extensively adver- 
tised. It gave the bank a cue for 
some of its advertising. 

Shortly after the completion of 
the thirty-day investigation and the 
receipt of suggestions, Mr. Sperling 
drafted the following letter, which he 
sent to every branch manager: 

“You will be interested in the en- 
closed tabulation of the results of 
our one-month experiment with clesed- 
out accounts. It is interesting to note 
that the findings confirm our belief 
that many of the close-outs are merely 
transfers to other Cleveland Trust 
branches. This also bears out the 
conviction that the Cleveland Trust 
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Company has long had—that is, that 
convenience is the thing people seek 
in their banking. 

“Another interesting sidelight js 
the bird’s-eye view of the economic 
situation which these cards afford, 
The majority of the close-outs were 
caused by lack of work or covered by 
the statement ‘need the money.’ 

“The most gratifying thing is the 
lack of criticism, except in one or 
two cases, and these mention ‘refusal 
of loan.’ In a great many cases people 
have gone out of their. way to praise 
the service. 

“These findings are all interesting 
but even if they led us to no con- 
clusions, the experiment has had the 
moral effect of stimulating the ideal of 
service throughout the organization.” 


Four Epochs in Colorado=An Anniversary Theme 


DENVER bank getting ready to 

celebrate its twentieth anniver- 
sary cast about for an advertising 
method distinct from the customary 
anniversary booklet. This bank—the 
United States National of Denver— 
had no display windows, so anniversary 
advertising through that medium was 
out of the question. 

The bank did possess, however, a 
spacious and beautiful lobby. The 
final advertising decision was to stage 
here a series of exhibits depicting the 
history of Colorado. The idea was 
novel. Whether or not people could 
be induced to walk into the bank to 
view the display, in sufficient numbers 
to justify the advertising idea, re- 
mained to be determined. Of course, 
if they would enter, right there would 
be a mighty valuable feature of the 
method of advertising. 

When the first exhibit was an- 
nounced, visitors flocked in such 
numbers, the number 
increasing from day to 
day, that bank literature 
stacked on a table in 
front of the display 
booth just melted away, 
for all that there was 
no fewer than seven 
different pieces. It was 
soon apparent that even 
the storeroom supply of 
publicity matter would 
be exhausted within two 
weeks. 

‘Prehistoric Animals 
in Colorado,”’ the initial 
display, made a hit. 
How authentic edu- 
cators regarded it and 
the piece of descriptive 
matter written by Allan 
Herrick, advertising 
manager, may be 
gathered from the fact 


WENTIETH 


By JOHN T. BARTLETT 


that numerous bodies of students, 
including two junior high schools, 
made special visits to the bank. | 

Showmanship was much in evidence 
in the preparation of this display, and 
its success demonstrated a first prin- 
ciple of showmanship—namely, that 
“going over’ occurs when visitors talk 
so glowingly to their friends that the 
friends visit—and tell their friends. 

“Prehistoric Animals,’ showed a 
marshy vista much like many to be 
seen in modern days in the Everglades 
of Florida. There were palm trees, 
rank vegetation, a tiny lake—and a 
giant prehistoric animal—name not 
given. Realism was thrown over the 
whole through very clever lighting 
effects. Visitors actually felt them- 
selves looking at the real prehistoric 
Colorado. 

The display booth or stage, was 
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erected in the center of the bank’s 
lobby over the central check desk. 
The floor and framework of the booth 
were wood; all other parts were beaver- 
board. Two special electric cables 
were brought direct from the bank’s 
fuse box, entering the booth through 
a ventilator outlet under the check 
stand. Concealed on either side of 
the booth interior were 1000-watt 
stage lights. There were three bat- 
teries of footlights, one in front, one 
in the middle, and the third at the back 
of the “‘stage.” 


‘(THE side lights were amber, a color 


selected to conceal inevitable defects 
of workmanship which a white light 
would disclose. The front footlights 
were blue, the back lights pink. The 
pink lights perhaps did the most to 
create illusion. They threw a very 
realistic and lurid glow on the lake in 
the background. The front blue lights 
contrasted with them, 
and gave a glow to the 
foreground. 

Finally, there was 
gauze across the entire 


front of the booth. It 


was purple and practi- 
cally invisible. 

At the front of the 
“stage,” at floor level, 
a large card gave the 


caption. 
“PREHISTORIC 
COLORADO. In dim, 


prehistoric days great 
marshy swamps and 
tropical vegetation cov- 
ered Colorado. 
lived strange sea and 


deep beneath the rocks 
of later periods. Our oil 
wells are today tapping 


(Continued on page 37) i 


Here 


land animals whose | 
bones now lie buried © 
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Truss COPYRIGHT, INTERNATIONAL 
Prepare For Christmas This iron ome of the prized 
19% possessions of the Pennsylvania His- 
Central Teast : = sf : torical Society, was built for Robert 
Christmas Saves Club TOW Morris, of Philadelphia, one of Amer- 
ica’s first financiers, during the Amer- 
ican Revolution. The society recently 
celebrated its 100th anniversary 
An electrically operated window display promoted > 
the 1925 Christmas Club of the Central Trust 
eae of Illinois in Chicago. All the small 
gures in the display were in motion 


reasury, hon memory xander 
On the right: Another Christmas Club idea used Hamilton, of the by 
by the Cleveland Trust Company—a ‘Shop Early” < a lacing a wreath on his monument in Wash- 
ter accepted and placed in their store windows Ae _ Dione on the occasion of the 168th anniver- 
CF neighborhood ood merchants co-operating with all - sary of his birth 
the bank’s branches 


Christmas Club Account 
at your hood. 
Cleveland Trust Bank 


Left: Try this on your tall 
building next year—illu- 
minated windows fashion- 
ing the design of the tree 
while the rest of the house 
stays dark at the First 
Wisconsin National Bank 
Milwaukee. The row Pot 
Christmas trees alon 
river front 
trimmed and li or 
three wee 


Below: The Administra- 
tive Committee of the 
American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, headed by William 
E. Knox, president, pays 
its respects to President 
Coolidge. The committee 
also called on _ various 
Treasury and Federal Re- 
serve Board officials and 
the chairman of con- 
gressional banking and 
currency committees 
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New Home for New Working Plan 


A Boston Bank Builds Its New Building Around the Unit System 
of Operation Adapted to Meet Needs Peculiar to New England 


of Boston moved last Septem- 

ber it not only changed to a 
new building that has become in New 
England a sort of norm or standard of 
all that a modern business building 
should be, but it changed to a new 
system of handling banking routine 
that has proved a time-saver as well 
as a good will builder. 

An unusual test of this new unit 
system came on November 1. This 
happened to fall on Saturday, and 
thus combined in one the end of the 
week, the first of the month, pay day, 
and a short banking day. Under for- 
mer conditions in the old building on 
Federal Street, it was a rare Saturday 
when there was not a jam, with ten to 
fifteen people lined up at each teller’s 
window most of the morning. 

‘ But in the new building, on Satur- 
day, November 1, 1924, though cus- 
tomers came in at the rate of one every 
five seconds, 2,161 persons within the 
three hours, their business was dis- 
patched so quickly that there was no 
sign of congestion or delay. About 
2,000 of these callers made for the re- 
ceiving-paying tellers’ windows but 
at no time during the forenoon were 
there more than five people in line at 
any one window, and the average was 
much lower. It was a record three- 
hour day, and furnished a peak test of 
the new system. 

This system is a modification of the 
customary unit system, adapted to 
meet the particular needs of this bank. 
Boston is the clearing house for all 
New England, and the largest 
bank in Boston is_ naturally 
called upon to look after a 
fairly big slice of this busi- 
ness. The banks in Boston 
have not only an unusual 
volume of clearings of 
New England checks, 
but also a larger vol- 
ume of coupons, on 
the average, than the 
banks in other cities. 

It was, therefore, 
not practicable to pick 
up a unit system ready 
made, though First 
National representatives 
visited New York and 
Chicago, and investigated 
various applications of the unit 
system in those cities. As a 
result they were able to build a 


Wie the First National Bank 


system that would fit perfectly into 
Boston conditions. This arrangement 


By GEORGE W. GRAY 


divides the tellers’ windows into eight 
units, and distributes among these 
units the 22,306 accounts of Main Office 
depositors. Each unit is a complete 
bank, consisting of three windows at 
which each teller is empowered both 
to receive deposits and to pay checks, 
two proving clerks, five bookkeepers, 
three statement clerks, and the unit 
head. At present only two tellers are 
assigned to a unit, making the total 
staff of each thirteen; but there is a 
floating force to assist in rush periods, 
and generally on Saturdays all three 
windows of each unit are busy. 

Individual accounts are distributed 
among seven of the units according to 
an alphabetical arrangement as fol- 
lows: 


all depositors from Ato BT 
| all depositors from BU to D 
URES. all depositorsfrom Eto HA 
all depositors from HE to LO 
Unit 3... all depositors from LU to PA 
Unit 6..... all depositors from PE to SP 
all depositors from SQto Z 


Unit 8 is a special unit designed to 
care for brokers’ accounts, and ac- 
counts of cities and towns. It will also 
handle deposits and checks for ac- 
count of city branches and corre- 
spondents, and in addition will make 
all certifications. 

A distinctive feature of the Boston 
unit system is the inclusion of book- 
keeping operations in each unit. In 


A view of the two-storied vaults in the basement 


many banks where paying and re- 
ceiving functions have been unified, 
the bookkeeping functions have been 
kept separate and concentrated in a 
separate unit serving all the others, 
It has been argued that to keep books 
individually for each unit and within 
each unit would not prove economical. 
But the management of the First 
National in Boston felt that it was 
right there, in the bookkeeping organ- 
ization and activities, that much of the 
congestion originated. In the old bank 
the bookkeeping department was up 
on the fifth floor, Every item had to 
go from the tellers down on the street 
floor up to the fourth floor to be proved, 
and, after proving, to the fifth floor to 
be entered on the books. Not only did 
every item have to travel these long 
distances, but the very volume of rec- 
ords and operations made quick prov- 
ing and entry difficult. A credit might 
be at any one of dozens of places in 
the room, and the average time con- 
sumed per item was considerable. 
Every big city bank knows what 
this problem is, for it is fairly universal. 


MPHE way the Boston bank has got 
around it is by eliminating these long 
distances and bringing the bookkeep- 
ing and all other routine operations 
downstairs in close proximity to the 
tellers. Each unit is complete in the 
fullest sense of the term, combining in 
one grouping all the functions—te- 
ceiving, paying, proving, bookkeeping. 
Specialized upon a selected number of 
the accounts, the entire personnel of 
the unit has been able to give 
closer and more individual atten- 
tion to each depositor. Com- 
pact within a small space 
back of the tellers’ wickets, 
the system has largely 
eliminated waste mo- 
tion. Items no longer 
have to travel up- 

stairs, nor very far on 

the same floor. If a 

customer comes to the 

right window with his 

deposit, his credit 
travels in a_ straight 
line for a+ few feet— 
never more: than thirty 
feet, and usually much less. 
Of course, there is a certain 
“if” to this, hinted at above. 
The smooth working of the sys- 
tem is dependent: upon the co- 
operation of customers. Human nature 
is human, and that means that 
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individuals can’t be standardized. 
Some will rush up to the first 
free window, irrespective of their 
alphabetical arrangement. The 
bank has instructed all tellers to 
serve any customer who comes, 
but as it takes longer to get 
service at an odd window than 
at the one assigned to him, a 
customer who is not co-operating 
with the system soon finds it to 
his interest to do so. Tellers 
are proficient in the ways of sug- 
gesting this tactfully to clients. 
During the first week or two it 
was necessary to offer these 
suggestions frequently, but now 
most depositors have become 
educated to the system and ap- 
preciate it as a time saver. 


HEN an item comes to one 
window that belongs to an- 
other, it is sent up to the 


general settlement department 


on the second floor. This de- 
partment clears it back to the 
proper unit. Sucha transaction 
not only involves a_ longer 
journey in this clearing and 
transfer between the two units, 
but requires also three listings 


of the item as compared with 
two listings when the entire 


transaction is handled within 
the one unit. 

This general settlement de- 
partment on the second floor 


Upper right—The entrance to the offices. 
Above—A long Arcade, vaulted like the 
nave of a Romanesque church, flanked 
by tellers’ windows built in. Right—The 
customers’ lobby, quiet, like a recess, 
and comfortable, provided with desks, 

tables, and writing materials ae 


handles incoming clearings, out- 

going clearings, mail deposits and all 
transit matters, in addition to being a 
central clearing house for all units and 
for the nine branches of the bank. 

One wholesome outcome of the in- 
stallation of the unit system here is 
the praise it has received from the 
tellers and other employees. The men 
like the new organization of work, and 
have been quick to say so and to show 
their attitude by their hearty co- 
operation. 

It was necessary at first to do some 
training. Men who before had been 
machine operatives had to be trained 
to this new idea of working in a small 
unit. Three or four of the more ex- 
perienced tellers, who were thoroughly 
steeped in the workings of the new 
system, spent much of their first week 
in the new building as coaches, steer- 
ing the other man into the new ways. 
But the staff caught on quickly. A 
week of coaching was all that was 
necessary. Within a couple of weeks 
the new system was functioning per- 
fectly, every man working not only 
intelligently but with a new and vital 
interest in his work. 

As one of the executive staff ex- 
plained, the very fact that each unit 
1S a compact whole, gives every em- 
ployee in the unit a close contact with 
the banking processes and a sense of 


his own place in these 
processes. He is no longer 
a mechanical cog in a big : 
organization. His 
work acquires mean- 
ing, significance. He 
knows where each 
item of the business 
originates, and 
where it goes. He 
knows he has to 
settle up each night, 
and is naturally in- 
terested in doing his 
work right. 

I asked this ex- 
ecutive if the com- 
bining of receiving 
and paying functions in one teller had 
any effect on his efficiency. A banker 
in New York had criticized the com- 
bination of receiving and paying, say- 
ing that it slowed up the work of the 
teller and introduced more chances for 
mistakes than the specialized job. 


HE executive answered that this 

was far from the case in their experi- 
ence. Giving the teller both functions 
put him on his mettle, made his work 
less mechanical, more interesting, made 
him more alert and quick-witted. The 
records plainly show that customers 
are more quickly served under the 


present arrangement than they were 
before—though of course this is a re- 
sult of the system as a whole and not 
of any one feature. 

But with a smaller clientele to serve, 
each teller can become personally 
acquainted with his customers, and 
add to his routine service a personal 
touch that is impossible where thou- 
sands of depositors come to the same 
windows indiscriminately. 

The whole effect of the new system 
upon the bank’s personnel has been 
most wholesome. Those who re- 
garded themselves as mere routine 
workers under the old arrangement, 
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savings department is also 
on this lower floor. The 
vault is a two-story affair in 


the basement. Altogether 


the bank occupies four 


floors and the basement. 
The eight upper floors are 
rented to outsiders for 
business offices. 


HE distinctive feature 

of the building, from the 
standpoint of banking, is 
the main floor. You come 
up the short stairs from 
the entrance and find your- 
self in a great high-ceilinged 
room. Straight ahead of 
you it opens into a long 
arcade, vaulted like the 
nave of a Romanesque 
church. On either side of 
you the high room extends 
to the outer walls which 
are lighted by great arched 
windows glazed with cathe- 
dral glass. And back of 
you, over the entrance, is 
another vaulted space, in 
height and width the same 
as the arcade, but much 
more shallow. It has the 


appearance of an apse or 
recess, and is a quiet place 
apart reserved as a cus- 
tomers’ lobby, provided 
with desks, tables, chairs, 
and writing materials. 
Officers’ desks are dotted 
about the floor of the high- 
ceilinged room. All of the 


The main entrance on Milk Street . 


find in the unit system an opportunity 
for individual ambition and effort. 
The system makes it possible to com- 
pare results and reward individual 
proficiency. Each unit’s work is 
checked up daily. There is a lot of 
competition among the units, and 
naturally a very close co-operation 
among the men within a unit. The 
last unit to finish each day has to 
stand for a good bit of friendly 
raillery, and you can guess that there 
is some lively hustling to escape that 
unwelcome distinction. 

The unit system reflects the purpose 
of the bank to give an intimate quality 
to its service to customers. In fact, 
the new building in its design, layout, 
and equipment has the same objective 
—to afford the customer the intimate 
personal contact usually experienced 
in a small bank, at the same time 
providing the many facilities which 
only a large bank can furnish. 

You come into the building from the 
main entrance on Milk Street. The 
main banking floor is half a flight up. 
The trust department is on the floor 
below, half a flight down. The 


officers except the president 
are out here in the open, 
easy of access to any cus- 
tomer. The wall spaces in this im- 
mense room, which is 100 feet long, 
46 feet wide, and 45 feet from floor to 
ceiling, are decorated with four mural 
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paintings by N. C. Wyeth—wonder- 
fully colorful pictures of ships, and 
representing their evolution from the 
Phoenician galley to the modern 
tramp steamer. 

The arcade is only 28 feet wide, and 
at first glance one might mistake it for 
the lobby of an office building. But 
walk down it and you find instead of 
elevators a series of grilled windows 
and behind the windows, tellers, clerks, 
bookkeepers, desks, ledger safes, all 
the paraphernalia of a banking office, 
These are the units. 

There are no projecting counter- 
screens — simply these arched and 
bronze-barred windows cut into the 
stone walls. Undoubtedly one of the 
elements in the success of the unit 
system here is the physical layout. 
There is the greatest possible co- 
ordination of functions with a result- 
ing compactness and economy of space. 
The public quarters are centered and 
reached by entrances at either end of 
the arcade. Placed on each side of this 
public lobby are the office quarters of 
the units, with plenty of window light, 
and in close proximity to the officers 
and the clerical departments. 

Over the unit quarters are two 
mezzanine floors on each side of the 
arcade—an arrangement for utiliza- 
tion of space for office purposes with- 
out in any way skimping it for public. 

The proof of the efficiency of this 
equipment and organization is that it 
works. The record I have cited—that 
of November 1, 1924—is by no means 
an isolated case. Day after day the 
routine of the bank has gone forward 
without congestion or friction. Over- 
time, which used to be habitual in 
many departments, has been cut to a 
minimum. And customers are having 
demonstrated to them that a large 
city bank can be human and friendly 
as well as modern and efficient. 


Ideas and Holidays in Houston 


THE banks in Houston, Texas, have 
found that they can safely and 
profitably employ loanable funds in 
handling automobile paper. Practi- 
cally all the banks in the city make a 
feature of this class of business. In 
several cases, they have special win- 
dows at which the automobile pur- 
chasers make payments. 

The contracts are discounted and 
guaranteed by the dealers. In some 
cases brokerage plus interest is charged; 
and in other cases straight interest 
alone. The accounting for the pay- 
ments is simplified so as to keep. down 
the cost of handling. A control is kept 
of the total that is under discount by 
each dealer. If any payment goes 
four days past due, the paper is 
charged back to the dealer. 


HE South Texas Commercial Na- 

tional Bank of Houston, Texas, 
submits to each officer the carbon 
copies of all letters written from the 
bank the previous day. In this man- 
ner, every officer is kept in touch with 
what is being done by the other mem- 
bers of the official family, and there 1s 
an opportunity for constructive criti- 
cism whenever the system discloses 
that letters are not clear or do not 
reflect the bank’s policy. 


[THE official family of the South 
Texas Commercial National Bank 
dedicates one or two holidays a year 
to the service of the bank. On these 
holidays they assemble to give unin- 
terrupted attention to a review of the 


loans and lines of credit being extended. | 


| 
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Notable the Run Advertising 


A Tabloid Review of Some of the Best in the Month’s Grist 
of Newspaper Advertisements and Booklets for the Banks 


competition among banks there 

is a growing rivalry in bank ad- 
vertising. I mean banks seem to be 
vying with one another in the effort 
to produce strong and unusual adver- 
tisements. It is a healthy competi- 
tion and I believe the results are 
beneficial for all concerned. 

Four particularly striking adver- 
tisements are reproduced—those of 
the Detroit Trust Company, the 
Dexter Horton National Bank of 
Seattle, the Manufacturers National 
Bank of Troy and the Fidelity Trust 
Company of Baltimore. 

Space limitations prevent showing 
more advertisements but perhaps ver- 
bal descriptions will suffice. 

An advertisement of the Fidelity 


0. ACCOUNT of the increasing 


Trust Company of Buffalo asks “Do, 


you carry all the insurance you 
should?” and gives strong arguments 
for life insurance. The only tie-up 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 
9 Hanover Street, New York City 


with the trust company is a line at 
the bottom reading ““Trustee your in- 
surance—either with an _ insurance 
company or a trust company.” 

“The Bank Behind the Bale” is the 
title of an advertisement of the 
Murchison National Bank, Wilming- 
ton, N. C. The illustration is a bale 
of cotton with the bank’s building as 
a background, and is appropriate in 
view of the Murchison’s long expe- 
rience in financing cotton. 

The element of timeliness is featured 
by many bank advertisers. Two women 
bank ad writers who have recently 
sent me good examples are Miss Minnie 
A. Buzbee of the Hennepin County 
Savings Bank, Minneapolis, and Mrs. 
George D. Urquhart for the Virginia 
Trust Company of Richmond, Va. 

A “Blue Sky Anthology” is a 


splendid parody on the “Spoon River 
Anthology.” It was written by Sam 
P. Judd, publicity manager of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, St. Louis, 
and appeared in a five-column adver- 
tisement of that institution. It should 
save lots of money for unwary inves- 
tors. 

Florida cities and Florida banks 
are becoming good advertisers and 
they certainly have something to ad- 
vertise. 

To call the attention of northern 
capitalists to the fact that Florida now 
prohibits state income and inheritance 
taxes, the Florida National Bank of 
Jacksonville published a good-sized 
advertisement to that effect in leading 
northern newspapers shortly after the 
tax amendment to the Florida con- 
stitution was passed. 

The First National Bank of Tampa 
occasionally publishes advertisements 
about local industries. A recent one 


must find a refuge. 


handled. 


tution as your Executor and Trustee. 


Opposite Post Office, Detroit, Mich. 


“Any Port In A Storm” For Your Family? 


N times of stress ships are frequently forced to put in at the nearest 
port. It may not be the best port, the safest port, the port of des- 
tination. Yet rather than face the dangers of the open sea the ship 


In like manner many families, bereft of the protection of a Will or 
the guidance of an experienced Executor and Trustee, are forced to 
seek safety in the first refuge that comes to hand. Litigation, mis- 
management and. unwise investments often wreck the fortunes thus 


If you do not want to expose your family to such dangers you should 
have your lawyer write your Will, and name this conservative insti- 


DETROIT TRUST COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $5,000,000 
Safe deposit boxes for rent, $4.00 a year and up Detroit Trust Safe Deposit Company 


Announcement 


HE DEXTER HORTON 
NATIONAL BANK oF 
LE is pleased to announce the 


Saturday, 2 

between the hours of 2 and 10pm. 

You are cordially invited vo amend this 
reception and inapect one of the most modern 
and thoroughly banking esab- 
lishments in America 


Business begins in the new quarters 
"Monday, December’ 22nd 


DEXTER HORTON 
NATIONAL BANK 


An attention-compeller and an opening of a new banking home 
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34.000 


DEPOSI T-ORS 


Ancient and 
Modern Troy | 


Ancient Troy is famous chiefly be- | 
cause of its poetic story as told by | 
Modern Troy is known far and wide 

as a city of diversified industries, but 
especially for the fact that it manu- 
factures ninety per cent. of all the 
collars made in the United States. 


name of our city. 


TH 


NATIONAL 


OF 'T 


Excavations on the site of Ancient Troy 


Reproduced from Wehaser's Ancient History by 


, The Manufacturers National Bank, true to its name, co-operates with 
local manufacturers and strives continually to spread abroad the fair 


MANUFACTURERS 


ROY 


Company. 


BANK 


MAIN OFFICE PEOPLES OFFICE 
Franklin Square 604 Second Avenue 
“Organized to Serve the People” oreblome 


RESOURCES 


—and the playground 


The depositor was in a hurry. He was the treasurer of 
a charitable organization whose finances were handled by 
the Fidelity. The organization needed immediate funds 
in order to purchase a piece of real estate. 

“You can have the money,” said the officer after review- 
ing the proposal. “Your bonds are ample security.” 


It had taken just seven minutes to assure a playground 
which will bring happiness to scores of children. 


FIDELITY 
TRUST COMPANY 


Charles and Lexington Streets 


minutes 
In the Course of 
a Banking Hour 


was assured 


Open a Bank Account at the Fidelity 


headed “Florida Fertility the World 
Around” read: 


It is interesting to speculate upon the 
vast aggregate of increased soil fertility 
around the world which results from 
Florida’s great phosphate industry and 
Tampa’s active work in distributing the 
product. 


Florida produces more phosphate than 
all the other states together. Tampa ships 
pe phosphate than any other port in the 
world. 


The First National Bank has been 
privileged to co-operate in the develop- 
ment of this business as it has in the case 
of many others since its establishment here 
more than a generation ago. It would be 
glad of the opportunity to co-operate with 
you. 

The cartoon idea is used once in a 
while by the Bankers Trust Company 
of Knoxville, Tenn. A recent one with 
the rather unconventional heading 
**59,269 Cuss Words!’ appeared Satur- 
day afternoon and had rented eleven 
safe deposit boxes by noon Monday. 

The day after election the Franklin 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, ran an 
ad illustrated by the picture of a big 
steam whistle going off full blast. The 
message was: 


“NOW THEN—ALL TOGETHER!” 


Yesterday the voters of America settled 
the question as to the national adminis- 


Out-of-the-ordinary bank advertising 
tration at Washington for the next four 
years. 


Business and industry can now proceed 
with the work at hand and there is plenty 
of it to do. 

Philadelphia, 
Workshop,” 
stacks. 


No other city in America holds greater 
promise for the future than our own. 

The Franklin Trust Company stands 
ready now as it has in the ea to co- 
operate 100 per cent with Philadelphia’s 
forward-looking upbuilders—stands ready 
to serve the best interests of the community 
whenever and wherever possible. 

We are ready to help make a great 
Philadelphia even greater. 


Worth-while bank booklets and 
other printed matter that have re- 
cently come to my attention include: 

“Turning the Pages of History” a 
booklet reproducing a series of histori- 
cal advertisements compiled and writ- 
ten by Thomas D. Mays for the 
Security Bank & Trust Company of 
Charleston, W. Va. 

“Southwest Washington — Yester- 
day and Today,” a superb brochure 
put out by the American Security and 
Trust Company upon the opening of its 
new Southwest Branch building. 

“Industries that are Making Stam- 
ford Famous,” a series of advertise- 
ments published by the First Stam- 


“The World’s Greatest 
boasts 50 miles of smoke- 


ford National Bank, Stamford, Conn., 
giving valuable information concern- 
ing local industries. 

“Bank Where You Work,”’ a booklet 
put out by the Seamen’s Bank for 
Savings, New York City, to describe 
its method of conducting savings clubs 
for employees of various business 
houses and organizations. 


When the Security Trust Company 
of Detroit, announced the formal open- 
ing of its new building February 2 in 
the Sunday newspapers of February |, 
most of the other banks in Detroit 


‘bought large display space on the 


same day to congratulate the Security 
on its progress and the achievement 
of its handsome new home for further 
well-deserved expansion of its service 
and business. This is a manifestation 
of the kind of good will among com- 
petitors in the same town that 1s 
commendable and enduring. 

Within recent years the outward 
appearance of Detroit’s financial center 
has enjoyed many notable changes 
and improvements. On the cornet, 
adjoining the Security’s building 02 
Griswold Street, the First State Bank 
is completing a new home that will be 
opened soon. 
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|| Liked by the men and women who use it 


The PROTECTOGRAPH guards 


HE attitude of the office force among the country’s leading busi- the time consumed in writing checks 
nn, toward an office appliance is, ness houses today! —represent an actual saving in 
ern- quite sensibly, being considered by The Protectograph gives unques- dollars and cents in office routine. 

business executives today . Besides tioned check protection because it Protection plus speed—nowhere 
oklet doing thoroughly the job for which shreds the amount in two colors can you find them more efficiently 
i it is intended, an office appliance into the very fibre of the paper. joined than in the Protectograph! 
ius | should operate so smoothly, so ac- And, in addition, certain models Write on your letterhead for de- 
iness curately, and so < ned that to write two words at a time! They _ tailed information on the Todd Sys- 
use it is a pleasure! — concentrate long amountsinashort tem of Check Protection. Todd 
q Which explains the wide accep-_ line! The speed and ease of opera- Protectograph Co., Inc., 1186 
pany tance of the Todd Protectograph tion of the Protectograph cut down University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
ypen- 
2 in 

The Protecto- Todd Checks, with Standard For- 
ry 1, graph, it is esti- their patented self- gery Bonds 
troit mated, elimi- cancelling features, cover the re- 

the nates at least eliminate another maining check- 
urity one-third of all one-third of possible fraud possi- 

at check frauds by check losses by pre- bilities, namely, 
me preventing venting change of forgery of 
rther raised amounts. payee’s name, date signature and 
vice | The Protecto- and number and forgery of en- 
. .. in a variety o odd checks are de- Qualified Tod 
wee" | standard mod- signed for business users receive 
at 1s 4 els, one for and personal use. standard poli- 

| every type of They are reasonable cies at the most 

ward i business, priced in price—even in advantageous 
enter : from $37.50 up. small quantities. discounts. 
anges 
TODD SYSTEM CHECK PROTECTION 
Bank 
ill be 


the amount line, the heart of the check, at which 
the forger strikes first; for with indelible ink it 


shreds the amount in two colors into the very 
fibre of the paper. 


It eliminates all possibility 


of raising the amount by ‘“‘pen changing’”—the 
clever method that does not need erasures. The 
work of the Protectograph is speedy and neat. 
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THE BURROUGHs 


When a man applies for life insurance a physician », 
his body. If he is a “good risk’’ he is accepted, », 
with a recommendation as to diet and exercise. 


A customer applies for a business loan. You as; », 
banker examine not only his financial statement, }y 
his methods of business management. You queti}) 
organization, and his methods of production and sak: 


You know where weakness means danger. Given tly 
you can usually tell if any part of a business needs rej 
management. But are your customers always Prepar 
answer your questions? Do they always know the con: 
facts in their own business problems? Urge them to regiy 
the Kardex Institute reports on business management mej 


Kardex Institute is an organization of busines || 
specialists for research and educational work on busi. |} 
ness management. Its aim is to minimize the riskso/ || 
business. By endowment it is free from the necessity |) 
of financial return. 


The executive board of Kardex Institute, a $100,000 
group of experts in business management, draws 
business ideas and experiences from the entire worl 
through the Kardex organization of a thousand peopl: 


Monthly reports on business conditions and man- 
agement methods are published. Members of th: 
Institute staff assist those registered in the solution ¢! 
individual problems. 

This is a service of the greatest value to the banker 
and his customer. It is removing the cause of busines 
failures. The registration fee is the nominal sum 0 
$10.00 yearly. 


KARDEX INSTITUTE 


Devoted Exclusively to Business Education and Researci 


605 Kardex Building, 10 East 44th St., New York Cit 
LONDON - PARIS - BERLIN - TORONTO 
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VLedger Paper Ledger Paper 
V Ledger Paper vLedger Paper 
V Ledger Paper 


“LEADERS IN LEDGER PAPERS” 


BYRON WESTON 
COMPANY 


DALTON, MASS. 


he COUNTY, ILL., one of the largest 
counties in the United States, after most 
f exhaustive chemical and physical tests of various 
rt makes of record paper, adopted Byron Weston 
mt Co’s Linen Record exclusively for all permanent 
county records made by the photographic proc- 
x ess. They also use the paper unsensitized in 
i many of their bound and loose leaf records. 


2 This competitive test was conducted by Judges 
: of the Circuit and Superior Courts, and Members 
of the Board of Cook County Commissioners, 
assisted by leading chemists of the country. 


APPEALS TO THE THRIFT SENSE 


The Nutry & Cook Horse Shoe Pocket Sav- 
ings Bank makes saving easy. It is the most 
successful home bank in America. 


The bank has a capacity for nickels, dimes, 
quarters and gold pieces. It is light, compact 
and durable. Your bank’s name on the 
reverse side. 


It is just the right sort of savings bank to 
bring in new accounts. 


Write for Prices and Samples Today 


NUTRY & COOK MFG. CO. 
201 COOK STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


THE BuRRoucus 


| By Ford and Pullman Coast to 
Coast 


(Continued from page 7) 


which would be the better job in the 
banking game, being a bookkeeper jn 
New Orleans or chairman of the board 
some place else. From the personal 
angle, there are a good many ad- 
vantages in favor of the New Orleans 
proposition. 

Another feature seldom found out- 
side of New Orleans, is the practice, on 
checking accounts, of printing the pick- 
up balance on a tally sheet. The ma- 
chine then jumps to the ledger sheet 
and is so arranged that it does not 
clear when it prints the new balance, 
but keeps the amount in the machine 
and shuttles back to the tally roll 
where the new balance is printed along- 
side the old. At the end of the day, 
the bookkeeper runs the old and the 
new balance figures, copying the tally 
roll, and the difference must agree 
with the difference between the debits 
and credits charged to his ledger. 

New Orleans has another method 
which is not in general use elsewhere. 
All out-of-town checks are deposited 
on a deposit ticket separate from that 
used for cash and local items. Thus, a 
business house usually would have two 
deposits for the day. The out-of-town 
ticket, as there is no cash on it, with 
its accompanying items can be for- 
warded directly through the cage with- 
out record to the analysis department. 

Cotton trading and the large foreign 
exchange transactions that follow 
therefrom, also impart to banking in 
New Orleans an atmosphere that is 
distinctive; just as the large French 
population of the city, from the earliest 
days of American history, has in- 
fluenced architecture and customs and 
made of New Orleans one of the few 
American cities of real individuality. 

There has been a feeling among 
bankers that the labor banks will serve 
a good purpose in helping to adjust 
the differences between labor “and 
capital by giving each an insight into 
the difficulties on the other side. 
had an opportunity, in a few minutes 
chat with the manager of one of the 
newer labor banks in the Pacific South- 
west, to see how this sort of educa 
tional leaven is working. 

Times had not been particularly 
good in the community since the bank 
was started, livestock prices still being 
too low for profit. No dividends were 
immediately in sight, as is often the 
case with any new business. But the 
cashier was having to educate and re 
educate his stockholders as to why 
there were not greater profits in the 
banking business. Then some that 
wanted to sell had not been able t0 
find a market at the price they had 
paid, though if they were willing to 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


out. But this served as more educa- 
tion. And finally there was the stock- 
holder who had to be educated as to 
why he was not entitled to a loan on 
his open note. These problems were 
not so different from those most new 
banks have to face, but a large class, 
now learning them for the first time, 
perhaps would not otherwise have had 
the opportunity to learn so forcibly 
that capital also has its troubles. 


The Home of the Unit System 


Arriving at Los Angeles, we reach 
the source of the unit system—if the 
unit system may be said to have had 
asource. Here, if your name is Brown, 
you go to the B section where you may 
deposit to your checking account, cash 
a check, or receive your monthly state- 
ment. The bookkeeping is done di- 
rectly behind the teller’s wicket and the 
signature cards are at hand. The ad- 
vantages claimed for this method are 
that it affords the simplicity of the 
country bank and it enables the tellers 
to become acquainted with their par- 
ticular group of customers. The idea 
has now spread to many other parts of 
the country and with some modifica- 
tions is becoming one of the most 
widely used methods. 

The unit idea is carried out in the 
savings department also, the cus- 
tomers being divided alphabetically. 
The actual filing of the cards is numeri- 
cal within the alphabetic division. 
Thus the “A to K” section has all the 
accounts starting with these letters, 
but in the filing there may be many 
breaks in numbers due to transfer 
of customers’ cards in other alphabetical 
divisions of the same section. It is 
necessary to have both the name and 
the number to locate a card, but this 
seldom causes inconvenience. In other 
parts of the country where the unit 
idea is used for savings, the division is 
numerical. Some groundwork has 
also been laid in Los Angeles toward 
handling both commercial and savings 
accounts in the same unit, and the idea 
is being carried out in some of the 
smaller California cities. 

Los Angeles is also the origin of the 
first bank auditors’ organization to 
develop state-wide proportions and is 
taking an active part in the formation 
of a national group which, it is ex- 
pected, will play an important part 
in bringing better and safer banking 
systems into use. 

_ There is one nice thing about bank- 
ing in Southern California: you can 
claim great virtue for your institution. 
It either is part of a branch banking 
system or is absolutely not part of any 
branch banking system. The  pro- 
ponents on either side are apparently 

equally enthusiastic. 
| Volumes might be written, of course, 
ot banking in different cities. Of 


Pittsburgh and the Mellon group of 


Diversification 
Gives Stability 


The markets for the products of the electrical 
industry are diversified; power equipment and 
transmission equipment are used by public 
utilities and by electric and steam railways; 
motors and machine equipment by industries 
and mines; incandescent lamps and household 
appliances by individual home owners; light and 
power equipment by the farmer. 


Electrical products are used for business pur- 
poses, for personal convenience, and (as in the 
case of radio) for entertainment and personal im- 
provement. This diversification of users and uses 
gives stability tothe industry, freeing it from sharp 
reactions to fluctuations of the business cycle. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Westinghouse 


Notable Westinghouse contributions 
themselves reflect diversification. 
Westinghouse introduced the Alternat- 
ing Current System into America. 
Westinghouse marketed the first suc- 
cessful single reduction railway motor. 
Westinghouse apparatus was the first 
to harness Niagara. 

Westinghouse instituted radio broad- 
casting on a regular daily schedule. 
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Thirty-two 


Always Visih 


The index tabs of a completely- 
filled Vertex File Pocket are 
just as visible as those of pockets 
that contain but a few letters. 
This efficiency of operation un- 
der all conditions is true of all 
the other distinctive construction 
features found in 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


They always stand upright in the filing 
cabinet, permitting quicker filing and 
finding. Their expansion feature allows 
the efficient accommodation of three, 
thirty or three hundred letters, eliminat- 
ing frequent transfer of contents. The 
front flap bends forward at will, allow- 
ing easy reference to any desired sheet. 
VERTEX Pockets are made of 
“Paperoid’’, that tough red rope-stock 
that will outlast twenty manila folders. 


VERTEX Pockets can be used in 
any filing system. Send today 
for your FREE trial sample. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. C 
Durable Filing Containers 

933 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please free 
USHNELL’S *‘Vertex’’ Paperoid File Pocket, as described 
in March BURROUGHS CLEARING House. 


send for examination and trial a 


Name of Firm 


Address 


Name of Person Inquiri 


Letter size or Legal size desired ? 


If, special size is required, send sample of sheet to b 
filed, and give width and height ‘of ‘drawer. 


To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. C. 
933 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


banks; of Omaha and the problems that 
came with agricultural deflation, of 
San Francisco where a couple of bank 
presidents dining together means a 
story of a new consolidation. But 
space permits only a few highlights— 
and the observation that bank men 
are, practically without exception, 
genuine gentlemen with a fraternal 
feeling towards one of their own trade. 
Everywhere they are willing to give 
liberally of their own time and to dis- 
close records, methods, and figures. 
Once or twice occasions have arisen 
when I wished that there might be 


THE BuRRoucus 


some truth in the tradition that all 
bank people are wealthy. Once in an 
eastern bank the president, with the 
most hospitable intentions, was ad- 
vising me about the roads ahead. 
“Now this town,” and he pointed at 
the map, “‘is a speed trap. They will 
get you sure if you do not keep down 
to twenty miles an hour. But when 
you get here, you can let her slip along 
at a fifty or sixty mile rate. By the 
way, what car are you driving?” 
Followed a moment of heavy silence. 
“A Ford,” I confessed, and the con- 
versation just died a natural death. 


Bank Guideposts to Prosperity 


By F. W. HOLMES 


**Come, choose your road, and away, my lad, 
Come, choose your road, and away!” 


N HIS “Call of the Spring” Alfred 

Noyes invites us all out on the road 
to adventure. Whether we find that 
adventure in the actual breaking away 
from the daily task, or in an even 
keener application to our endeavors, 
there stretches before every one of us a 
way which we all would take if we 
could—the Road to Prosperity. No 
one can guide us all the way to the 
desired destination, but, in the little 
scene a picture of which accompanies 
this article, the Bank of Montclair 
(New Jersey) has presented the attrac- 
tions of the road in a graphic and 
thoroughly delightful way. 

The miniature landscape arranged 
on a board 4’ x 6’ was originally con- 
structed for display in the Bank of 
Montclair’s booth at the Business 
Show recently given under the auspices 
of the Montclair Chamber of Com- 
merce. Later it was used as a lobby 
display, by its novelty giving to those 


overworked words “‘service”’ and “‘pros- 


perity’’ new life and meaning. The 


assembling of the landscape was not 


difficult, for while the painting of the 


mountains, river, and grass required 


not a little skill, the houses, garage, 
and trees were toys obtainable in the 
toy department of any large store. 

All the world loves to play at life, to 


see itself in some dear familiar aspect; 


and the tiny scene, complete with 


garage and gas-filling station, domes- 
tic animals, and the realistically dim 


blue distance, did not fail to attract 
grown-ups as well as children. The 
landscape symbolizes the journey of a 
depositor’s money from the garage, 
Bank of Montclair, out on the high- 
road of industrial activity, the Road to 
Prosperity, where, backed by this 
reliable institution it safely surmounts 
the Compound Interest Hill, and by 
the Bridge of Thirty-five Years’ Expe- 
rience crosses the Railroad of Bad 
Investments. To avoid giving the im- 
pression that railroad bonds are not 
all that they should be, the cars in the 
toy train were carefully re-lettered to 
read ““Y. C. & H. Ry,” though as the 
whole scene is rather in the nature of 
an allegory this precaution was per- 
haps unnecessary. 


HE signs along the road are of 

interest not only to bankers, but to 
motorists as well: “Curve, Go Slowly, 
Security Department,” ‘Prosperity, 
Avoid Right Turn,” “Compound In- 
terest Hill. 4% Grade,” “Independ- 
ence Farm. Free Camping.” Who 
would not be ready to take the road to 
which these guideposts point? 

It is of course impossible to estimate 
the number of new depositors who have 
been reached by these signs, and 
started on their own roads to Pros- 
perity, but to have presented the old 
idea of thrift in a new way, to have 
given to children and grown people 
alike a new conception of a bank's 
function—that in itself is an object 
well worth striving for. 
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CLEARING 


Strategy to Stop the Noon 
oldup 
(Continued from page 14) 


noses. Another group of banks has 
publicly reported the fact that all its 
employees attend a smallarms school 
and have become adept in the use of 
firearms. In many other cities, form- 
erly terrorized by bandits, rewards 
which offer more for the bodies of 
dead bandits than live ones, killed 
in the act of robbery, are advertised by 
banks. Some of these methods in- 
volve expenditures heavier than the 
small bank can stand. 


HAT method, however, that con- 
tains an element of surprise is not 
only the most effective but as a rule the 
least expensive. Carefully planned 
propaganda given circulation by the 
banks and police seeps through into 
the underworld and reaches the ears of 
its denizens who specialize on bank 
attacks as their sole means of support. 
One of the best. examples of surprise 
strategy, involving the use of propa- 
ganda, occurred during the war, when 
the Austrian army planned a surprise 
attack on the Italians. 

Learning in advance of this attack 
the Italian army asked for American 
troops for special service. A lone 
regiment of doughboys were sent to a 
point just back of the Italian line 
selected as the objective for attack. 
The regiment was marched back and 
forth night and day for 72 hours, in an 
endless circle. To the eyes of the 
Austrian aviators and ground observ- 
ers the single regiment looked like 
thousands of American soldiers. This 
information went back to Austrian 
army headquarters. The surprise at- 
tack was abandoned and during the 
night the Austrian army moved its 
line back some distance. 

Banks might well profit by this ex- 
ample, only it should be borne in mind, 
the surprise should come from, and 
not to, the bank. 


Simplifying Maturity of 
Real Estate Loans 


A NUMBER of banks eliminate the 

necessity for ticklers on real 
estate loans, by arranging that all in- 
terest shall come due on just two 
dates of the year, such as December 1 
and June 1. Maturities are also ar- 
ranged so as to fall due on one of the 
interest dates. 

On loans made between the interest 
dates, the customer pays for the time 
up to the next date, and then starts on 
the regular semiannual basis. These 
Interest paying dates may be set 
to come a month before the dates 
for paying savings interest, so that 


the collections from one meets the 
other. 


Thirty-three 


New Building of the 


Citizen’s State Bank 


of STURGIS 
MICHIGAN 


>! 
= 
hee, 


Formally opened to the public 
Saturday, December 27th, 1924. 
We quote from their opening 
announcement — 


“f \UR new building and interior is the final achievement of an 
Q— ideal that was formed years ago in the minds of our directors 

and which has at last reached a splendid realization. Asa 
result Sturgis now has a banking home as fine as can be found in 
Michigan and not surpassed in any city of similar size in the 
United States. Its unostentatious beauty of design, its splendid 
business facilities and its many conveniences for the public—all 
testify to the good taste, sound judgment and practical ideas of 
the St. Louis Bank Equipment Co., who designed, built and com- 
pletely equipped the building under their single contract method.” 


ST. LOUIS BANK EQUIPMENT CO. 


Bank Builders 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


We will, without obligation, furnish photographs, 
plans, cost data and other information to any banker. 
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Rand Visible 


Will give you Management ‘Facts at a 


U AMES H. RAND is the man who first con- 
_/ ceived the importance of Visibility in business 
records. He began, a quarter-century ago, to 
spread before the eyes of progressive business 
men a wonderful new vision of lower costs— 


bigger sales—increased profits. 


James H. Rand took the mystery out of record keep- 
ing. He eliminated guesswork from business decisions. 
He demonstrated to the world that an advance in gen- 
eral business efficiency would follow from the use of 
Visible Card Records. And, as a result of this service, 
Rand Visibility in business has become a great 
American institution. 

Has your business profited by the advance that 
Rand Visible Card Records have contributed to the 
general business efficiency of this country? Would 
“Facts-at-a-Glance” be a help to you in the conduct 
of your business? Send for the Rand Man who will 
demonstrate without any obligation. 


JAMES H. RAND 


PIONEER-INVENTOR Our home office Systems Department is at your 


service and will gladly give you complete informa- 
tion about the type of record in which you are most 


interested. 
a RAND COMPANY, INC. 
H. Rand 814 Rand Building, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
s organization maintain their 
; leadership in the 
isible R field 


F VISIBLE RECORD 


and— Revolving Stand—a 
a visible card reference single-line reference 
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Records 


prhury Jones & Fiche 
Ratten Bras & Co 


Rachester NY 


Beamer & Co 
Bowen Mfc Co 


Rache ter NY 


Brown, Jones & Co, 


Rochester, NY 


Rand Single-Line 
Reference Index on 
revolving s' 


S ALESMEN-Bi opportuni 
for able men RAND. 
Free training in Visible Record 
practice and sales. Rapidly 
growing business offers excep- 
tional territories which are backed 
by strong sales promotion. Men 
who can meet executives; men 
who have had good ground work 
in office and factory systems 
and men with office appliance 
selling experience are preferred. 
Write . 


Rand Visible Card Records 
in compact book form. 
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HE Findex Central Sales 

File is, for every bank 
using it, pointing the way to in- 
creased business from within. 
It is enabling bankers to go after 
new business intelligently and 
It is decreasing 
their cost of securing new busi- 
ness. In short it is rapidly be- 
coming the controlling factor 
in those banks where it is in- 


The Findex Central Sales File 
available, 
any 
or all the information a banker 
wants about an individual, a 
group of individuals, an indus- 
try, or in fact about any of the 
thousand and one questions 


We shall be glad to submit 
important details of a practical 
plan of “organized selling” for 
materially increasing the prof- 
itable business that may be had 
in any aggressive bank. Our 
booklet “Bank Merchandising” 
will be sent upon request to 
any senior banking executive. 


Tue Finpex 
326 W. Mapison STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


HE modern tendency seems to be 

toward the antique. We even hear 
of “Ye Old Electric Shoppe’ em- 
blazoned in glaring bulbs on the out- 
side of a store in one of our progressive 
western cities. Why not “Ye Old 
Mosse Banke?”’ 


We feel in a conversational and con- 
troversial and confidential mood today 
—and besides, there has been a 
personal matter in connection with 
this column which has been rankling 
for a long time. It’s time it was told. 
As they say, “Truth crushed to earth 
needs an advertising man.” 

First, there is the matter of the 
illuminated fish-bobber. 

By way of explanation, it is neces- 
sary to divulge certain secret strivings 
and ambitions. Be it known, there- 
fore, that at one period of our life we 
passed through the “invention” stage. 
Everybody has it. One sees large 
fortunes accumulated by those who 
have invented insignificant hickies or 
trifling doodads or inane thingumbobs 
of one sort or another, and one craves 
to perpetrate an invention of one’s 
own and retire to a life of leisure in 
some southern country where the 
natives believe there is no Volstead. 

Well, after some months of thought, 
the only original conception of which 
we were capable was that of the illumi- 
nated fish-bobber (phosphorus-tipped, 
waterproof), whereby the enthusiastic 
follower of Isaac Walton could angle 
after dark. 

The more we thought about it, the 
more foolish it sounded, until at last 
we concluded that it would make a 
better joke than it would invention. 
So we sprang the idea in this column, 
if we remember correctly (in this 
magazine, at’ least), and portrayed 
the illuminated fish-bobber as sym- 
bolic of all those gimcracks which the 
novelty salesman tries to sell to the 
ad man. 

Now, sir, it wasn’t six months from 
the date of publication -of that idea, 
when we went fishing at Lake Rock- 
well, and found fishermen there 
equipped with this very self-same 
illuminated fish-bobber! 

So you see, we were right all the 
time. It wasn’t a joke at all—it was 
an invention. The joke was on us. 

Secondly, there is the matter of the 
combination radio receiving set and 
home savings bank. 

Yes, I thought that was funny, too, 
and made a wise crack about that idea 
in this very column. And it wasn’t 
four months later that a salesman 
walked into my office and tried to sell 


me a real, honest-to-gosh, flesh-and- 
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The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


blood combination radio receiving set 
savings bank! 
ell—we didn’t buy. We 

hardly be expected to take aoe 
joke seriously. But what the deuce? 
Our inventions are jokes—our jokes 
inventions. We are funny at our own 
expense. 

For a while we considered copy- 
righting all quips and even patenting 
our puns, on general principles. But 
we thought better of it. Far, far 
better to give the world our funny 
fancies. So much nobler to pose as 
the altruistic benefactor of mankind. 
And in that spirit of self-sacrifice we 
offer the public at large another joke 
which some clever fellow will put to 
commercial use, as sure as examiners 
come on Saturdays. 

Now I think the following idea is 
funny. I hereby label it “humor,” 
and disclaim all rights, on behalf of 
myself, heirs or assigns, etc., etc. 

But I’m terribly afraid it’s another 
invention. 

Here it is: 

We have conceived a plan whereby 
some safety razor company can tie 
up with a savings bank on a combina- 
tion selling campaign to promote mer- 
chandising of razor blades on the one 
hand, and secure new accounts on the 
other. 

The scheme works in this way. The 
razor company gives away, with 
every blade sold, a ticket. Ten 
tickets entitle the holder to a coupon, 
which may be secured at the local 
premium office of the razor company. 
Ten coupons, presented at the savings 
bank, entitle the holder to a gold 
certificate. ten certificates, if pre- 
sented with five dollars in cash at 
the proper teller’s window, entitle the 
holder to a ten dollar savings account. 

In short, the man who has bought 
one thousand razor blades gets five 
dollars free on deposit, provided he 
deposits another five dollars with it 
when he opens the account. This ex- 
pense is split between the bank and 
the razor company. Cost per ac- 
count, $2.50—cost per blade sold, a 
quarter of a cent. 

Think of the advertising campaigns! 
Imagine the newspaper headlines! 

“Safety in Saving and Shaving” 


or, 
“The Art of Saving by Close Shaving 
or, ” 

‘Each Blade Means a Bit in the Bank 


or, 
“Saving takes the ‘H—’ out of Shaving’ 
Oh, the possibilities of the thing! 
And we, with our perverted sense © 
humor, think it’s funny. 
Well, you’re welcome to it. Take it 
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and use it and make money on it. All 
we ask is a package of hand-engraved, 
solid silver, razor blades, as a slight 
token of our gratitude and esteem. 


Speaking of elegies—suppose Gray 
had been a bankruptcy lawyer? ; 

“The summons tolls the knell of 
parting trade, 

The creditors make haste to file 
their plea; 

The bankrupt court-ward plods for 
tardy aid, 

And leaves the cash to justice— 
and to me.” 


Four Epochs in Colorado—An 
Anniversary Theme 
(Continued from page 20) 


the strata where life not unlike that 
pictured above once flourished.” 

For distribution to the visitors, Mr. 
Herrick reviewed in about 600 words 
what the scientists say about the pre- 
historic animals in. Colorado and 
printed it on a slip nine by four inches 
with an appropriate sketch at the top. 
On a large table placed in front of the 
display were a large booklet on wills 
and another, twin, on trusts; a booklet 
explaining investments; a statement of 
condition; a copy of the bank’s house 
organ, “The Pony Express; a small 
booklet of four pages and covers deal- 
ing with the bank’s twentieth anni- 
versary. 

A single newspaper announcement 
ran when the exhibit began. One 
Denver newspaper, the Rocky Moun- 
tain News, gave a free news story to 
the display. The increasing numbers 
visiting the lobby were wholly trace- 
able to word-of-mouth advertising. 

The succeeding epochs in the series 
were, ““The Glacial Period in Colorado,” 
“The Cliff Dwellers,” and finally, ‘““‘The 
Pioneers.” 

Though the exhibits were very elabo- 
rately staged, the cost of the entire 
series was less than even a “fair” anni- 
versary booklet would have cost the 
bank. Temporary check stands, to 
take the place of the one beneath the 
booth, were established at either end 
of the latter. 

The bank whose anniversary was 
commemorated in this manner has 
grown in a score of years to be one of 
the largest Denver institutions, with 
resources of $23,000,000. 


A Securities Stencil " 


THE. Northern Trust Company of 

Chicago, in its trust department, 
Prepares a fiber stencil for the securi- 
ties deposited under each trust. There 
is One stencil for each security, making 
it possible in a few moments to list 
what a customer has, or to make up 
tickets for interest credits. 
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Dignified Publicity 


Providing it can be done with dignity 
in its boldness of attention power and 
with harmony in its relation to the 
building’s architecture—you feel an 
electric sign would be a desirable ad- 
vertising force for your bank. 

A Flexlume will satisfactorily meet 
your every requirement, for our artists 
have had special experience in balancing 
Flexlume design with bank architecture 
while preserving the forceful advertising 
value of the electric sign. 

Write for photo-prints showing notable 
Flexlume bank installations—and infor- 
mation as to how your own needs can 
be thoroughly and economically satisfied. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 


1050 Military Road, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


RICHESTE Factories also at Detroit, 

B JFFALO Los Angeles, Toronto, Ont. 

BINGHAMTG] Phone: ‘‘Flexlume’’— All Principal Cities 


FLEXLU 


NO MATTER IF YOUR 
NOTE BUSINESS IS 


A Year the 


Will Operate at a Saving for Your Institution 


The working details of the One Operation Note Register 
are simplicity itself. One typewritten operation and five 
records are accurately provided. Four of the records, 
namely: Notice, Tickler, Makers and Endorsers Liability 
Records are filed in a four-drawer steel cabinet, furnished 
for this purpose. The Register Sheet is placed in the binder 
illustrated above, and becomes a part of the permanent 
Note Register. The above binder is built especially 
for this class of work. ‘The construction consists of hidden 
posts, reverse lock, bound in corduroy, morocco trimmed. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE TODAY 


UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS COMPANY 
“Good Things for Banks” LANCASTER, PA. 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS: BUSINESS SYSTEMS, LTD., TORONTO 
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Accounting Supplies 


ECAUSE accounting supplies constitute items of 
heavy expense to financial institutions, there is 
every reason why they should be obtained at ‘ 
the lowest possible prices consistent with quality. : 


Banking is a business which succeeds through good 
financing, which demands economy in every de- 
partment of the banker’s affairs. 


So in announcing its entry into broader fields the 
McBee Binder Company emphasizes its prepared- 
ness to help banks institute and carry out a rule 
of economy in accounting supplies. 


Now in its sixteenth year, the McBee Binder Com- 
pany not only has a background of highly successful 
experience, but has every known facility for carrying 
on its business of supplying loose leaf forms, card 
filing systems and card filing equipment. 


We are now marketing our goods to the largest 
financial, commercial, public service and railroad 
corporations—evidence enough of our ability and 
stability. 


Write for the booklet, ‘“‘“What McBee Means to 
You,” which tells the story of McBee’s growth 
to national leadership and demonstrates how well 
able the institution is to serve you. 


THE McBEE BINDER COMPANY 
ATHENS, OHIO 


Offices in Principal Cities 
FACTORIES: ATHENS, O. ST. LOUIS, MO. SUSSEX, N. J. 


‘The Bee 
Binder 
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Real Account 
Getters 


The Bankers, Jr. 

4 New Enough to be different 
nf in design and purpose, Yet 
> old enough to have proven 
‘ their worth. 

Se Originators and Manufacturers of 


BANK 


Advertising 


in all its ramifications 


Metal Signs of Interest Tables 
School Savings Blotters 
Interest Table Blotters 

Monthly Folders 


Write for Samples 


BANKERS THRIFT 
4 | CORPORATION 


Let’s See What the Advertising 
Manager is For 
(Continued from page 11) 


What, then, you ask, does the ad 
man do? 

If I tried to tell you all that he does, 
I’d write a book. The big thing to 
understand is that the ad man’s job is 
in the main administrative. His job 
may be divided into four aspects, and 


I’ll take them up one by one. They 
are — 
Determining the selling policy 
Purchasing 
Administrative detail 
Writing copy 
[ VE spoken of writing copy. It’s 


essential, of course — but your ad man 
may do it himself or buy it, as he 
pleases. Besides, a good ad man can 
write in a week enough passably good 
copy to last the average bank for a 
year! 

Let’s go back to determining the 
bank’s selling policy. 

What does the bank have to sell? 
What makes our bank different or 
distinctive or especially attractive? 
What do we have to talk about? 
What feature of service do we want to 
push? 

This is not a matter of writing 
English, but a matter of merchandising 
judgment. It involves an understand- 
ing, not only of what the public will 
want and will buy, but an intimate 
knowledge of what the bank has to 
sell. You know, you can’t just sell 
**bank service”’ in the abstract — though 
many of you try it. You must present 


| to the public something tangible, some- 
, thing they will buy. 


A special living 
trust program—an unusual safe de- 
posit service —a definite savings plan — 
a novel checking account feature— 
something upon which to hang your 
selling arguments. 

That’s what I call determining the 
selling policy, and in some ways that is 
the biggest end of the ad man’s job. 
And note that the ability to write 
doesn’t enter into the matter at all. 
In this field the advertising manager 
must think as a merchant, not as an 
author. 

Well, let us assume that the bank 
had determined its selling policy. Now 
comes purchasing. 

First of all—how much are we going 
to spend for advertising this year? 
Let’s pass that by. The subject is too 
painful, both to the ad man and the 
board of directors. Assume that our 
ad man has his appropriation estab- 
lished. 

Just what is he going to buy? 

Here the ad’man becomes a pur- 
chasing agent. He is buying reader 
interest, pulling power of “‘space,”’ cir- 
culation, distribution —items which in- 
volve considerable research, a surprising 
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mass of detailed knowledge, carefy| 
judgment, and the ability to bargain 
for a price. Is a three-column ten 
inch space in the Daily Hungarian 
Blatt worth more to the bank than an 
equal space in the Weekly Italian 
Scream? Or (still more complicated) 
is it worth more than a certain number 
of four-page booklets distributed over 
the bank’s counters by tellers who for- 
get to distrihute? Or is it worth more 
than two weeks’ rental of a billboard 
half way down Maple street, partly 
hidden by a tree and not illuminated 
Figure it out if you can! 
Of course the ad man, taking into con- 
sideration first, his budget, and sec. 
ondly, his selling policy, sets aside a 
definite share of his appropriation for 
each of the advertising mediums-— 
newspapers, car cards, billboards, 
pamphlets, miscellaneous—which he 
expects to use during the coming year, 

Then he dickers and bargains and 
“stalls along’’ with the sellers of each 


of these mediums until he manages to — 


get the most for his money. 

Still he hasn’t written a word of 
English! 

This subject of purchasing bears 
amplification. ‘There are many banks 
that are not large enough to afford 
an advertising manager of their own, 
perhaps, but who feel that they 
should do considerable advertising. 
They believe, and rightly so, that they 
can buy good newspaper copy, good 


billboard copy, good booklets, from © 


outside advertising services. But in 
the purchasing of the mediums by 
which this copy is to be brought to the 
attention of the public, they fail utterly 
of getting anywhere near value re 
ceived for money spent. In short, 
they really need an advertising man- 
ager. Though he might not actually 
save them money, he would get them 
three or four times as much actual 
value for the money they are already 
spending. 


AKE newspapers, for instance. A 

bank can buy copy from the outside, 
contract for space, and send the copy 
to the newspaper. But who is going 
to see to it that the copy is set up 1 
proper form, run as scheduled, and 
given a location in the paper that will 
make it read? Who is going to prevent 
its being run next to the want ad 
section between an ad for rat killer 
and one for hair oil? The ad man, 
any. Nobody else cares, or has the 
time. 

Billboards are next: suppose a bank 
contracts for twenty-five boards. Who 
is going to check up on where they art, 
how many people see them per day; 
how their price, in terms of circulation, 
compares to the other fellow’s price: 
Again, the ad man. No one else W 
spend a day or two driving aroul 
town just to look at billboard locations: 


(Continued on page 42) 
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m« | your bank is now employing, because— 


them 

a it enables your tellers and bookkeepers to communicate in a silent, 
secret and absolutely accurate manner. Eliminates embarrassment of 

ce, A depositors through open discussion of depositors’ balances—makes your 

utside, tellers and bookkeepers more efficient through their knowledge that 

-_ responsibility for error cannot be shifted. Keeps your tellers in the 

Age cages at all times, and prevents involuntary overdrafts, thus rendering 

at wil better service to customers and providing protection for the bank. 
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A Business Building 
_Bank Service 


1926 
Thrift Calendars 


Handsomely Printed in 4 Colors 


This beautiful Thrift Calendar is 
designed especially for your needs, 
Mr. Banker. It is a real work of art— 
a combination of beauty, quiet dignity 
and practical usefulness—a fitting 
representative of your business. 
Through the direct tie-up of its thrift 
appeal to saving in your bank it holds 
the good will of your regular patrons 
and brings you new customers. 


12 Monthly Thrift Messages 
Only One Mailing 

Each month shows a finely executed 
compelling picture and a short sermon 
on thrift. Your imprint is promi- 
nently displayed under each month’s 
picture. This provides your patrons 
with a monthly service at the small 
cost of only one mailing. 


Family Budget System 
On the back of the Calendar is outlined a 
practical home budget system— how to plan, 
establish and control it. Shows how much 
should be saved ardless of size of income 
and where to save the money—in your bank. 


Exclusive Rights 


The first bank in your city to place an order 
(subject to our acceptance) secures exclusive 
rights. Mail coupon for particulars. 


Free Sample— Mail Coupon 


Don’t place your order for 1926 Calendars 
until you have seen this beautiful piece of art 
work. Send coupon today and we will mail 
you one of the 1926 Thrift Calendars, with- 
out, of course, any obligation to you. 


Messenger Publishing Company, 
5932 Wentworth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Send me a copy of your 1926 
Calendars with price quotations. 


Name 


Address 


(Continued from page 40) 


Then there are booklets. A bank 
may purchase a series of booklets— but 
how does it know that some other 
series of booklets, at a lower price, 
might not be more efficient? How can 
anybody but an advertising man be 
experienced enough in those lines to 
compare the value of one booklet with 
the value of another? The problem is 
almost hopelessly intangible, at best. 

Of course, the ad man isn’t infallible. 
He makes mistakes in buying. But on 
the whole, he is a painstaking pur- 
chasing agent, engaged in getting the 
most value per dollar spent—and if he 
didn’t do another thing, he would pay 
his keep right there a dozen times over. 

Now for the administrative detail. 

After the buying is done, constant 
effort is necessary to obtain maximum 
value out of the things bought. 


OR instance, the bank has bought 

space in a newspaper, and good space, 
too, well located. The bank has also 
bought the copy to put in that space. 
It would seem simple wouldn’t it, from 
that point on? Well, the story has 
only begun. For in putting that copy 
into that space are involved such items 
as typography, illustration, attention 
value, reader psychology, display tech- 
nique, and the like. In short, the ad 
man must scheme out some way to be 
sure that that copy will be put into 
that space in a form that will cause it 
to be read, that will fairly cry aloud 
to the casual newspaper subscriber. 
Otherwise, the bank’s money will have 
been spent in vain. The most interest- 
ing English in the world will never be 
read in a newspaper advertisement un- 
less it is put up in such a way that the 
attention of the reader is first caught 
and held by the physical make-up of 
the ad. 

Here is the procedure in a typical 
advertising department of a large bank. 
Space is bought and copy written. 
First an artist is called in to make an 
illustration for the ad. It is re-drawn 
twice, finally approved, and sent to the 
engraver, where a zinc etching of the 
drawing is made, of proper size to fit 
the space to be used. Then the etch- 
ing and the copy are sent to a printer. 
The printer “sets up” the ad in type, 
tops it off with the illustration, sets the 
whole in a “border” and “‘proves it up.” 
Proof is checked and revised a couple 
of times by the ad man. At last, in 
final form, the whole is “locked up” 
by the printer and sent to the electro- 
typer, who makes the electrotype which 
is sent to the newspaper! Remember, 
that is just one newspaper ad! 

Billboards make their fair share of 
grief. The bank already has the 
boards rented and the copy written. 
But an artist must make the color 
sketch, including copy, border and 
illustration. When that has been 
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revised to such an extent that the aq 
man is satisfied it will attract the atten. 
tion of the passer-by satisfactorily, it 
goes to the billboard people, who make 
a sample cross section of the sketch in 
color. When the colors have been 
approved, the billboard plant paints 
up one sample board, and the ad man 
goes out and looks at it. Oh yes 
sometimes it is all right—but naturally 
one of the hardest things in the world 
is to get a billboard painter to repro- 


duce, on a large scale, the fineness and _ 


delicacy and pictorial effect of the 
sketch from which he has had to work. 
Many an excellent billboard sketch 
has turned out to be a meaningless blot 
after it actually appeared on the bill. 
boards. The fault is not in the painter, 
so much as in the very nature of 
the process. Hand-copying a painting 
too, perhaps a hundred times the size 
of the original is amazingly difficult, 


The wonder is that billboards are as _ 


well done as they are. But neverthe- 
less, these are problems that the ad 
man must follow through—to say 
nothing of checking up on the entire 
list of boards to see that all of them 
have been repainted according to the 
contract schedule. 

Distribution of booklets means work, 
too. If they go out by mail, a mailing 
list must be gotten up, addresses and 
names kept up to date, a never-ending 
task—envelopes must be addressed, 
booklets inserted, stamps put on, and 
so forth, and so forth. If the booklets 
are for counter distribution, a constant 
watch must be kept to see that they 
are really distributed. 


ND when it comes to window dis 

play, even of standard posters, the 

ad man, nine times out of ten, must 

literally wash the windows himself and 

throw out the fly-paper and the cigar- 

ette ashes. The ad man and the janitor 
waste little love upon each other. 

Another little job is the auditing of 
the advertising department accounts, 
and the checking of bills to be sure that 
the bank is not overcharged. 

So you see the advertising depart- 
ment is truly a business department, 
not an author’s den. I’ve just touched 
on a few of the high spots. The mass 
of detail handled by the ad man 3s 
amazing. 

First, he plans—then he buys- 
thirdly, he follows through—and 
fourthly, if he has the time, he sits 
down after the bank has closed, some 
night, and writes some copy. 

Now, as I said before, it is perfectly 
possible for a bank to buy excellent 
advertising material ‘‘on the outside 
—but in order to get anywhere neal 
its money’s worth out of that material, 
it must have somebody—ad mal, 
vice-president, assistant treasurer~ 
call him what you will—to do planning, 
purchasing, and administrative detail. 
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And it so happens that the men who 
have made this particular job their 
profession are called ‘advertising 
managers.” Sometimes it happens that 
a vice-president or a Junior officer who 
has come up from the banking field can 
handle this job excellently. But in 
general, a banker simply can not 
handle advertising administration— 
not because he isn’t a capable man, 
but because all his training and his 
education have been along totally 
different lines. Balancing books does 
not teach one the principles of reader 
psychology, the technicalities of print- 
ing, the circulation of publications, nor 
the attention value of color combina- 
tions. 

So, it isn’t enough just to buy “ad- 
vertising.”” 


THe sellers of so-called “‘syndicated” 


advertising will back up this point of | 


view. When a bank that has bought 
their material fails to get “‘results,” the 
seller of the material claims that the 
trouble lies not in the material but in 
the manner in which the bank used it, 
or rather, failed to use it—and nine 
times out of ten the seller is right. 

To draw an analogy — 

Suppose you want to build a house. 
You could go out and buy brick and 
lumber and cement and plaster, and 
it would all be sound, first-rate stuff. 
Your materials would be excellent — 
but could you build the house? 

That is the why and wherefore of the 
advertising manager. If his hair grows 
long, it’s not because he’s artistic—it’s 
because he’s busy. If he uses two 
stenographers, it’s not because he’s 
overworking fine-spun phrases, but 
because he’s writing letters to beat 
somebody down on a price or to bawl 
somebody out for an overcharge. If 
he’s out of the office a lot, it’s not be- 
cause he has gone to get inspiration 
from the Great Open Spaces—it’s be- 
cause there’s been a rotten paint job on 
a billboard or a window display has 
had a run-in with the scrub woman. 
He’s a business man trying to run a 
business office in a business way. 

No, I’m not an advertising manager. 
Yes, they think they know how to run 
the bank. Sure, they’re full of crazy 
ideas. But— 

The fact remains that they can buy 
more advertising value per dollar than 
youcan. And that’s what they’re for. 


To Handicap the Forger 


THE Farmers and Merchants Na- 

_uonal Bank of Los Angeles posts 
Printed notices at its customers’ coun- 
ters advising depositors to tear any 
paper containing their signatures into 
bits before throwing it into the waste- 
paper basket so that would-be forgers 
will not be able to obtain a signature 
to copy, 


Forty-three 


Which One Is More Accessible? 


Cfypun you insert or remove sheets from a Proudfit binder, 
the operation is done with plenty of room, above the 
binding margin. Not in the back of the book, where leaves 
are jammed in and hard to get at. 


The open book shows the difference in accessibility between 
' any old style binder and a Proudfit. 


Flexible steel bands bind the sheet by compression and give 
you plenty of room to work with when released. When the 
book is opened the action is the same as that of a blank book, 
the leaves arching from the center and offering a writing surface 
which is actually flat. All this saves time and money for you. 


PROUDFIT LOOSE LEAF COMPANY 
17 Logan Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 


oF 
SATIS! 


TYPE SC ARMORED BODY 


CAR BODIES built by Hoover 
with carefulthought, assure maximum 
protection and security during transit. 


HOOVER BODY COMPANY, YORK, PA. 
Eastern Sales Branch - - Long Island City, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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THe Burroucus 


till Greater Help 


<A nnouncing the merger of two 

great institutions that have grown 
by giving service that has aided 
banks to build business . « . 


The Bankers Supply Company 


Fe N 18 years, this company has grown to be the largest 
; manufacturer of bank checks in the world. The yearly 

output of checks would reach seven times around the 
globe. 

; This amazing growth was founded and built upon the 
_ idea that banking supplies, particularly checks, could be 
% made active helps in building business for banks. 

‘ To this end it was necessary that checks be made some- 
a thing more than printed or lithographed slips of paper. 
i: Super-Safety paper was the result. With this safeguard 
against check-fraud was combined the protection of the 
ce world-wide William J. Burns International Detective 
ie Agency, Inc. 

Then came the plan of national advertising—to edu- 
cate the public on problems and principles which should 
help banks attract new depositors. Consistently, for 
; years, millions of people read these messages—month in, 
" month out. Local help in advertising for the banks was 
a put on an increasingly effective basis. The whole be- 
came a definite, effective merchandising plan for banks. 

Modern manufacturing methods — from raw materials 
to finished products—made it possible to render this 
complete service to banks at no premium in price. A 
great national organization was perfected for maintain- 
ing contact with and rendering constant service to the 
banks of America. Nearly 12,000 banks use Super-Safety 
Bank Checks. 

The step announced today is but another logical move 
in this 18-year history of progress. It means greater and 
better service than ever—service that banks everywhere 
can utilize. 


oo is news that concerns the progressive bankers 
of America chiefly because it announces greater 
cooperation than they have ever had before—in securing 
new depositors and holding present business. 


The Bankers Supply Company, originators and 
makers of Super-Safety Bank Checks, has been pur- 
chased by the Todd Protectograph Company. 


Doubled effort for banks 


Where these two institutions in the past have worked 
separately—they will now combine forces. 


The great national advertising campaigns of each 
will be continued — reaching millions of Americans 
who are banking “prospects.” But there will be a com 
bining effort toward a common aim—and that aim the 
education of America on banking. 


Research work toward solving problems of bank 
merchandising will become doubly effective—through 
cooperation between the two staffs. 


Closer contact with banks will be made possible 
through the two great corps of trained representatives 
—6oo men in the field, and offices in 125 cities. Thus 
service never before equalled will become immediately 
effective. 


THE TODD 


Tue Bankers Suprpty Co. Division 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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uilding Business 


These are tangible tools for your use 
in building the business of your bank, 
today! 


cA complete plan 


SuperSafety Bank Checks give you 
something definite to merchandise, at 
no greater cost than any checks of com- 
parable quality. They are but part, 
however, of a completely worked-out 
plan for getting new depositors. 


First, they are advertised consis- 
tently —in the most powerful way— 


to the millions who are most logically 
banking prospects. They offer features 
of protection and appearance that do 
appeal to people, do help open new accounts for you. 


Back of that is a localized advertising service which 
no bank could possibly secure for less than $15,000 
yearly! A powerful business-builder! It is furnished 
free to banks using Super-Safety checks. Space is 
lacking, here, for details—which will be sent you upon 
request. Nothing like it has ever before been offered 
to the banking world. 


Under this new combination of forces, the Super- 
Safety check plan and service will be more vitally ef- 
fective for you than ever before. 


Invaluable data 


We ask an opportunity to place before you the de- 
tails of this plan. It is today in use by thousands of 
progressive banks. Now it becomes more attractive 


than ever. 


Here is valuable data that you can actually use. It 
is yours for the asking—and without obligation. 


COMPANY 


State Street at 6oth, Chicago 


DENVER ROCHESTER 


GEORGE W. TODD 


Director, Lincoln Alliance Bank, Rochester, N.Y. {L 
Director, Eastman Kodak Company 
Chairman, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 


LIBANUS M. TODD 


Chairman, National Bank of Rochester 
Trustee, Mechanics Savings Bank 
Director, Rochester Gas and Electric Co. 


The Todd Protectograph Company 


HE history of this institution, founded 25 years ago, 
in many ways parallels that of the Bankers Supply 
Company—which it has now purchased. 

The idea upon which this company has become the 
leader in its field, was not dissimilar to that from which 
Super-Safety checks developed: protection for checks in 
transit. And that idea led indisputably toward wider use 
of checking accounts, and bank service in general as a 
result. 

In 1899 the company was founded, and the first Todd 
Protectograph was made. Nearly all banks use the Pro- 
a and over 1,000,000 are in use throughout the 
world. 

Later, as a further step in the same direction, came 
Todd-Greenbac checks—of distinctive appearance and 
alteration-defying. Whenever the forgertouches any part 
of their sensitized surface with acid, they instantly flash 
the word VOID. Thus protection was offered, not only 
against raising of amounts, but against alteration of 
payee’s name, date, number, etc., and against counter- 
feiting. 

And this program was furthered by national advertis. 
ing—directed toward education of the public on subjects 
connected with banking. 

Now, with still greater facilities for service, the Todd 
Company will go even farther—in building business 
for banks. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Fig. 1. Capitalizing **Empty Hands” and Jack Holt 


Stories to Hold Them at the Window 


How a Chicago Bank Takes Advantage of Current Events and 
Every Opportunity to Attract the Attention of Passers-by 


HEN you were about the age of 

W Skinnay of Briggs’ cartoons and 

were going to school back in the 

old home town, you probably read the 

rhyme about “The Ancient Mariner,” 

but at that early age you may have 
missed its sales message. 

In the first verse the author says: 


It is an ancient Mariner, 
And he stoppeth one of three. 


In.that verse we learn that this old 
“salt,” the Ancient Mariner, was no 
mean salesman. Three poor prospects 
passed by and he got one to stop, which 
starts him out with a 33 per cent return 
on his efforts. The story indicates that 
the prospect who stopped was on his 
way to a wedding feast as a guest and 
naturally felt he couldn’t be worried 
about lingering to listen to the Mari- 
ner’s sales talk; but the Mariner kept 
right on and the author says of him: 

He holds him with his glittering eye— 

The Wedding-Guest stood still, | 

And listens like a three years’ child: 

The Mariner hath his will. 

On these two verses alone there 
hangs a sales tale of considerable signifi- 
cance. A hard-hitting salesman goes 
out and stops three apparently poor 
prospects simply because he is a good 
and persistent salesman who knows he 
has a real story to tell. 

Every day 100,000 people, as much 
in a hurry and as busy as this wedding 
guest, pass the windows of the Union 
Trust Company. If we can equal the 
Ancient Mariner’s 33 per cent return, 
33,000 people daily, or over 230,000 a 
week, will read our sales messages. 
Almost every bank has similar oppor- 
tunities; consequently a number of 
them today are removing the black 
paint and iron bars from their windows 
and are preparing displays to get new 
business. 


By HERBERT V. PROCHNOW 
Union Trust Company, Chicago 


The types of display vary a great 
deal, depending on the season, current 
events, departmental activities and 
other factors. An outline of some of 
our displays will indicate what we have 
used in recent months. 

Jack Holt may not be on our pay 
roll, but when the famous Hollywood 
movie star sent us a telegram on thrift 
which we displayed in our savings win- 
dow, hundreds of Chicagoans stopped 
long enough to read his message on 
why they should save, and we believe a 
great many opened savings accounts 
because of it. 

In referring to a large movie house 
adjacent to our savings department, 
one of our officers remarked that 
savings accounts were very often 
started because an emotion had been 
aroused. Here was an emotion factory 
right next door, on whose services we 
might capitalize from time to time. A 
movie called ““Empty Hands,”’ the title 
and general story of which could be tied 
in well with savings, was to run in this 
theater, and so we prepared the window 
shown in Figure 1. The story of this 
picture dealt with two people who 
began empty handed and struggled to 
success. Actual pictures of the two 
stars taken from the film itself were 
enlarged to a height of twenty-eight 
inches, mounted on cardboard and 
then cut out as small figures. These 
figures were set in an outdoor scene and 
were made to look off in the distance at 
a poster which read: 


You start on the road to SUCCESS when 
ou put aside a definite amount regularly 
rom your earnings. Begin today by open- 

ing your Savings Account with a deposit of 
$1, $5, or $10. 


The large sign at the left had Jack 
Holt’s telegram, which read as follows: 


I feel sure that every one of us is eager to 
succeed. It doesn’t make much difference 
under what conditions you start. Some 
have education, some have none, some 
have a start in life; others at times scarcely 
know where the next meal will come from 
and begin empty handed. Education, age 
or money are not essential. In startin 
one’s climb to success the one essenti 
thing is this—resolve to start saving at 
once and then keep at it regularly. That 
is the foundation of success. 


Jack Ho tt, Lasky Studio. 


Another small sign gave the names 
of famous men who started empty 
handed and made a success in life. 

One of our displays which seemed to 
attract special attention was a baseball 
window, arranged at the time of the 
Chicago city series between the Sox and 
Cubs and the world series between 
New York and Washington. By 
special delivery letters and telegrams, 
we secured statements on thrift from 
such famous baseball players as Hart- 
nett, Kaufman, and Killifer of the 
Cubs; Hooper and Eddie Collins of the 
Sox, and others. On the bottom of the 
window we arranged a baseball dia- 
mond with small pasteboard players 
all properly set in position. The letters 
and telegrams were displayed with the 
pictures of the various players. 

There were crowds before the window 
almost all of the time. It was neces 
sary in this case for pedestrians to stop 
for quite some time to read the mes 
sages and this naturally drew othe! 
passers-by to the display. Every tele- 
gram or letter they read stressed the 
desirability of saving. I might suggest 
here that in requesting well-known m@ 
and women to give messages on thrill 
it is ordinarily a good policy to include 
one or two statements along the Ime 
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WHEN YOU'VE FOUND THE FINEST GIRL 
INTHE WORLD AND YOU FINALLY MUSTER 
Up THE COURAGE TO PROPOSE, AND SHE 
SAYS, WHY YES, IF YOULL ASK DAD 


AND YOU APPROACH THE OLD MAN 
WITH FEAR AND TREMBLING AND HE 
FROWNS AND SAYS“ YOUNG MAN, 
HOW MUCH MONEY 
HAVE YOU SAVED ?” 


AND WHEN YOU SHOW HIM YOUR UNION 

TRUST SAVINGS BOOK WITH A TIDY SUM 
SAVED UP, HE SMILES AND SLAPS YOU ON 
THE BACK AND SAYS;“THATS GREAT- SHE'S 


OH-H-H- Boy 
AIN'T IT A 

GR-R-R-RAND AND 

GLOR-R-RIOUS FEELIN’? 
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of what is desired in order to make it 
easier for the individual to answer. 
The following short examples, the first 
two of which were taken from news- 
paper advertisements of the First 
National Bank of Madison, give a good 
idea of the kind of statements that can 
be prepared for baseball players: 


You are safe on first the instant you put 
your first dollar in a savings account. But 
to stretch it into a three-bagger and then a 
score you have to keep on saving regu- 
larly. 


A foul ball is always a sign that a man is 
locating the ball. Sometimes it is a fore- 
runner to a whistling three-bagger. If you 
have only batted fouls so far and have not 
started your savings account, remember 
you have another chance at the ball. 


Success in baseball and success in savin 
money are the same in many ways. Bot 
often begin in a small way and are achieved 
only after persistent and regular efforts. 


Displays were developed from the 
story of the World Fliers. From this 
event the idea of persistence in reach- 
ing a goal was tied in with saving 
money. When Henry Ford, President 
Coolidge, and Thomas Edison were 
together last summer for a day or two, 
newspapers published columns about 
them. That news event provided an 
opportunity for a very fine display at 
little cost by securing pictures of all 
three, showing by posters how men can 
begin without anything and then suc- 
ceed. President Coolidge and Henry 
Ford have both made statements on 
thrift which could be featured. 
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Before the Republican and Demo- 
cratic conventions were held in Cleve- 
land and New York last summer we 
secured statements on thrift from 
some of the men who were to be 
leaders in those conventions. The 
eyes of the nation were on these two 
centers at that time, and the news- 
papers were running seven-column 
headlines about the principal partici- 
pants. 

The answers we received were en- 
larged by photostatic process at small 
cost. The week of the Republican 
convention we featured a letter we 
received from President Coolidge,which 
read in part: 


No one is so poor that he cannot begin to 
be thrifty. No one is so rich that he does 
not need to be thrifty. The margin be- 
tween success and failure, between a 
respectable place in life and comparative 
oblivion, is very narrow; it is measured by 
a single word, THRIFT. The one who 
saves is the one who will win. 


In addition a photograph was secured 
from the photographer whose picture 
of the President had been approved by 
the President himself. 

For the Democratic convention a 
number of photographs of ‘dark 
horses’’ were used to attract attention. 
Letters on thrift and savings from some 
of the most prominent Democratic 
leaders were also used. In each win- 
dow a large poster was displayed which 
tied up our savings department with 
these messages on thrift. 

In our football window we prepared 


Fig. 3. The value of saving regularly 


a regular field with players and a 
grandst and. Then we secured foot- 
balls that were actually used in Big 
Ten games. The following posters 
suggest what is suitable for this type 
of window: 


Championships in football are not won 
by a single game. To make a good record 
it requires consistent teamwork in every 
game throughout the season. 

Financial success is not attained by sav- 
ing once or twice—but is the result of 
regular, systematic saving. 

YOUR GOAL 

You can learn something from a success- 
ful football player, because attaining any 
worthy goal in life depends on the same 


regular determined effort that is required in 
the football field. 

You may be saving to own a home, to 
purchase a block of safe bonds, to prepare 
yourself for a better position, or to attain 
some other worth-while objective. 

Our Savings Manager will gladly help 
you plan your particular goal in life. 


Shortly before General Pershing re- 
tired we received a statement on sav- 
ing from him. For Armistice Day we 
had this message enlarged by a photo- 
static process and mounted on card- 
board. A recruiting station furnished 
us with colored posters of soldiers and 
marines, some of which were cut out 
and mounted. Then we also used a 
photograph of General Pershing. The 
whole display cost very little and was 
extremely timely; the letter from 
General Pershing provided us with 
an ideal tie-up for our savings depart- 
ment. 

Briggs’ idea “‘Ain’t it a Grand and 
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HOLLAND 
Advertising Company, Inc. 
244 Fifth Ave., New York 


Specialists in 
Newspaper Advertising for Banks 


MINOR SWINGS 
OF THE STOCK MARKET 


and Their Indications by B. EDELIN 

A guide to the investor and a handbook of ref- 

erence for the pretenses broker. Explanatory 

graphs and tables, with blank pages for memo- 
randa. Annalist —‘‘Should have wide sale." 
Full cloth, octavo, postpaid $1.85 


DORRANCE & COMPANY, Publishers 
Dept. BC, Drexel Bidg., Philadel phia 


AUG 281917 3 43 PM 


(Fascimile imprint 
reduced in size 


Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record of 
every visit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 
The Kastens Time 
Stam rints each 
MINUTE, hour and 
date automatically. 
Catalog? Yes, an in- 
teresting one, too. 
Send for it, now. 
HENRY KASTENS 
422-424 W. 27th St. 
New York City, N. Y. 


OVER 75,000 IN USE 


If you really want to 
know how far bank ad- 
vertising. has advanced 
—see Reed’s Master 
Plan for 1925. Nothing 


else can give you a full 
realization of the new. 
order of things which 
P. M. Reed & Banker 
Associatés, Chicago, 
have initiated. | 


A Service 
to Y ou 


The Burroughs Clearing House 
is sent to you and 49,999 other 
bank officials in the United 
States and Canada as a service 
—without obligation to you. 


The Burroughs Clearing House 
is edited by Burroughs, printed 
by Burroughs and distributed 
by Burroughs, but doesn’t 
discuss Burroughs. 


The Burroughs Clearing House 
is devoted wholly to banking. 


Glorious Feelin’, was used for our 
savings department window; and an 
illustrated series of four cartoons was 
worked out as indicated in Figure 2. 
The dominating poster for such a 
display might read as follows: 


You too can make your dreams come 
true. 


Our officers will gladly give you valuable 
help in saving and investing your first 


,000. 
Come in today and open your savings 
account. 


These cartoons were drawn by an 
artist and enlarged to about 30 
inches by 36 inches, and colored. Ifthe 
bank cannot afford such drawings, one 
poster with this copy and the cap- 
tion, “‘Ain’t it a Grand and Glorious 
Feelin’”’ (with apologies to Briggs), 
may be used in a small window. 

Figure 3 illustrates a display we 
worked out to show the value of saving 
regularly. The window was prepared 
for June and shows the amount one 
could have on January 1 if he saved 
a certain sum every month up to that 
time. A colored scarf which we placed 
around the girl was made to flutter by 
the breeze of an electric fan hidden 
behind a poster. By causing the scarf 
actually to wave in the direction of the 
top of the stairs and the figures face 
in the same direction, we directed the 
attention of the passers-by to the mes- 
sage we were trying to emphasize. 

A new savings plan, the Success 
Savings Club, which the Union Trust 
Company has developed, furnished the 
basis for another display. We had 
received hundreds of inquiries from all 
over the United States relative to this 
new savings plan. A number of people 
had sent us cards, others had sent 
letters, some had clipped our advertise- 
ments and asked us to send them 
literature on how to succeed by saving. 
We placed a large government mail bag 
at each end of the window and had the 
mail pouring out toward the center of 
the window. In the center background 
we mounted on cardboard a large 
colored map of the United States marked 
with flags to indicate the places from 
which inquiries came. From each state 
we ran a small white ribbon to a card 
at the bottom of the window on which 
were listed the cities in that state from 
which people had written us. The 
poster in the window read as follows: 


Nation-Wide Interest in Success Bank- 
ing Plan. 
housands of men and women from all 
over the United States have written ask- 
ing for our new folder. 


“Your Chances for Success” 


which gives complete information and 
shows why you —— to belong to the 
Success Banking Club. 


Many people are more or less interested 
in maps, and almost everyone will stop 


to see an original letter in a window, for 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


THE BURROUGHs 


it has a human interest appeal. The 
letters, of course, were arranged so that 
the signatures were concealed. 

This kind of display might be calleq 
a ‘‘me too” or “‘sheep”’ window because 
we tried to show the passer-by that 
people from all over the United States 
are interested in this new savings plan: 
consequently it must have something 
real back of it and they, therefore 
ought to do what thousands of others 
had done,—ask for the new folder 
“Your Chances for Success.” 

A simple but effective window for 
opening accounts through metal banks 
can be prepared with the use of two 
electric fans that turn from side to side. 
Circular posters with suitable messages 
on them may be made to fit the front 
of the fans. Place a fan at each end 
of the window with metal banks in the 
center of the display. The turning fan 
adds motion to the window which 
attracts the attention of the passer-by, 
Our round posters were made to re- 
semble the face of a clock and had a 
metal bank glued at the top to repre- 
= a stem-winding clock. The copy 
read: 


Save a dime any time with a convenient 
vest-pocket bank. 


There may be a “Home-coming 
Week,” an annual celebration of some 
kind such as Labor Day, Dollar Day, 
a Farmers’ Picnic, Calf Day, Booster 
Day, a fair, and a number of other 
events that will bring hundreds of 
people to your city and offer exception- 
ally fine opportunities to secure pub- 
licity for your bank. 

Countless opportunities _ present 
themselves for display if the person who 
has charge of the windows is constantly 
on the lookout. Whenever the current 
news or some notable event lends 
itself to a display in which the bank 
message can be used in an effective and 
dignified manner, the window is almost 
certain to get a great deal of attention. 


An Adventure in Employee- 
Ownership 


(Continued from page 18 


ventures in other fields, or opportutl- 
ties he has encountered outside the 
legitimate field of banking, have played 
no part in the achievement, it is gel 
erally conceded. In fact, this ha 
been one of the principles he incorpo 
ated in the policies of the bank from 
the beginning. Employees all along 
the line are required to confine thel 
interests and efforts to the bank—vlt 
of the factors that prompted the ei 
ployee-ownership plan, to compensate 
them for this restriction by prov! 
them a greater opportunity to gel 
ahead in the bank. 

‘The Bank of Italy plan was adopted 
in October and it went into operatid 
the first of January. That is to s% 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


counting from the first of January, 
the bank will appropriate money from 
its earnings, at the end of each quarter, 
to buy stock for the employees. And 
from the same date employees will 
concurrently exercise the privilege of 
purchasing stock in accordance with 
the provisions of the plan. 

It is, of course, too early now to say 
from experience how the plan is work- 
ing out. But recently at an open 
meeting of the employees the com- 
mittee in charge of the plan, appointed 
by the directors, gave some interesting 
examples of what might be expected 
in the way of practical results. The 
committee has it figured out that in 
the case of a certain quite represent- 
ative employee if he subscribes to the 
full extent of his privileges under the 
plan, within five years’ time he will 
hold enough stock so that the divi- 
dends from it will automatically pro- 
vide sufficient money to pay for his 
subscriptions to stock at the same 
rate as long as he is an employee of 
the bank. It was found that if a man 
of forty-five years of age receiving a 
salary of $1,800 a year should avail 
himself of the maximum stock-buying 
privileges, he might at the age of sixty- 
five retire and continue to receive 
the equivalent of his salary for the 
rest of his years in stock dividends. 
And he would at the same time qualify 
for compensation under the bank’s 
plan for pensioning old employees, 
which is independent of the employee- 
ownership plan. This would work 
out proportionately for any employee 
receiving less than $6,000 a year. 


(HE plan harmonizes most effectively 
with the bank’s extra compensation 
scheme to automatically provide in- 
creased pay for employees who are 
married and have dependents. The 
committee estimated that under the 
plan the bank virtually puts up $145 
in addition for every $100 that a 
married employee having three or more 
children puts into stock buying. 

Of course these estimates are all 
made under assumption that existing 
or approximately similar conditions 
will continue. One of the qualifica- 
lions in the practical working out of 
the plan is that employees shall not 
actually own and control stock out- 
right who have been in the employ- 
ment of the bank for less than twenty 
years. Up to ten years of continuous 
employment, dating from the first of 
January of this year, the stock is held 
by a trustee appointed by the bank, 
and for ten years after that the 
trustee will exercise the voting privi- 
leges of the stock. And the trustee 
will have the privilege within the 
second ten years of buying it back 
should the employee desire to dispose 
of it. The committee estimates that 
Probably the employees will either 
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You may think all pencils are alike—but | 
write 100 words with SEMI-HEX and any | 
other pencil. You'll get the difference in- 


SEMI-HEX is incomparable — smooth, 
long lasting lead, a round corner pencil 
that’s comfortable to use—and the price is- 
only a nickel at your stattoner’s. 


Send 10c for a trial set of three _ x 
pencils including SEMI-HEX & ra 
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Signs for Banks 


Clark signs are made in all styles 
and sizes required in banks, from 
small Desk Signs to large Bulletin 
Boards. They are attractively fin- 
ished and harmonize with bank 
fixtures. Changes can be quickly 
and easily made. 


Write for Catalog on Bank Signs 


R. W. CLARK MFG. CO. 


1774 W. Wilson Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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Safety 


@ HERE'S satisfaction and safety in knowing 

~ that the ink you use for check signatures, 
certificates, documents, and other records will 
stay sharp and clear for centuries. 


HIGGINS’ ETERNAL INK will do just that. 
It’s proof against age, air, sunshine, chemicals 
or fire. A jet black ink, quick drying, and 
Permanent as the Pyramids. 


May be used in fountain pens. 


Cuas. M. Hicains & Co. 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N.Y. § 
Chicago London 


When You Buy RIBBONS 
for Your Adding Machine 


There are just two things that you want your adding machine 
ribbons to do for you. 


First —give neat impressions that will 
last year after year. 


Second —stand up under hard usage for a 
long period. 


Burroughs ribbons are designed to stand up under all the hard 
usage that you give them day after day. 


And while giving this unusual service they also register neat 
and lasting impressions. 


Only with good ribbons is it possible to get records that will 
continue to be neat and legible year after year. 


Order from Your Burroughs Inspector 


These quality ribbons are carried to your office by the regular 
Burroughs inspectors who service your Burroughs equipment. 


Or, you can order ribbons direct from 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit, Mich. 
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own or hold in trusteeship a maior; 
of the bank’s stock within ve ar 
years’ time. This depends, naturally 
on how things work out, how many 
avail themselves of their full privileges 
It is apparent that the employees wil] 
not control the voting rights of the 
the stock for some time. 

Dividends on the stock the em. 
ployees obtain under the plan, will be 
paid in cash at the end of each quar. 
ter. Should an employee be dis. 
charged or resign during the period 
the stock is held by the trustee, he 
will be paid the market value of his 
holdings. 

As to the question of whether or not 
there is a trend in banking toward em- 
ployee-ownership and perhaps greater 
employee-control, it is interesting, 
though perhaps not significant, that 
another large San Francisco bank. 
the Anglo and London Paris Nationa] 
Bank, has recently given its em- 
ployees preferential opportunities for 
buying stock. This is no plan whereby 
it is expected that the employees will 
eventually control the stock, as with 
the Bank of Italy. Nevertheless, 200 
out of 260 employees who are eligible 
to participate in this stock-buying plan 
have taken advantage of it. It is 
reported that 2,000 shares of this 
bank’s stock are now owned or ar 
being bought by employees. The 
Anglo and London Paris National 
Bank is a bank which specializes in 
large accounts and it has no branches. 


Where Pride Goeth Before 


Promotion 
(Continued from page 16) 


listed, seven scored 99, eight 95, four 
90, four 85, one 80, three 75 and one 
50. There was a range of fourtees 
points among the ninety-niners. 


[IN THE operation of the system 
through many months, shifts wer 
notable from one group to a higher one. 
The “75” man soon worked into the 
“80” or “90” class. For one thing 
his errors were definitely tallied agains 
him, day in and day out, and regularly 
totaled, so that he realized just whi 
his weaknesses were; and, for another 
they were published and he'd 
jiggered (or she) if he’d let the restd 
the staff put him down as a dut 
“Pride, old fellow, pride!” Int 
dentally, the great majority of t 
members of this staff are women. 
Of those in the “99” group in tht 
record presented, one bookkeeper 
demerited only one point—an error! 
listing. Just what does that med 
This bookkeeper, a woman, poslé 
daily about 1,400 checks and abl 


average, three punchings of kes 
That meant, 4,470 punches a Sf 
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CLEARING HOUSE 
aS daily about 350 balances, averaging 
ity four keys, a total of 1,400. That ran 


six to 6,400 punches a day. For twenty- 
lly six days, the total was 166,400. In 
; 166,400 punches, she made one error! 


Fifty-one 


cAn Extra 
Measure 


of Service 


INVESTED CAPITAL 
60 MILLIONS 


OME 2,200 employees, 

each trained to do one 
or a few things well, and each 
recognizing that his allotted task 
is essential to the well being of 
the institution and those whom 
it serves, is your assurance of 
‘‘an extra measure of service.” 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


TOTAL RESOURCES 
500 MILLIONS 


an 
me And in all the rest of her work, she 
vill made no errors. Again the urge to 
the marvel at proficiency and forget errors. 
Posting of a large sheet of “‘Don’ts” 
em- has helped in the department. Here 
ll be are some of its admonitions: 
pON’T FORGET 
= to be at your desk at 8:30 a. m. sharp; 
eriod to make up your summary sheet; 
e, he to check totals with your control sheets; 
f his to date and stamp your work sheets; 
your Monday and Thursday reports on 
interest; 
T not your Tuesday report on Big Balances; 
1 em- your special reports; 
eater the proper date when posting; 
stin to type the names on your ledger sheets; 
6 to » nal special instructions on ledger 
that sheets; 
bank, to file your completed ledger sheets; 
tional to look back your stop-payments; 
to look back indorsements; 
f to report on overdrafts; 
cS ir to te a proof of your work; 
lereby to cancel your checks before filing; 
S$ Will to keep your files in proper shape; 
5 with to show neatness in your work; | 
ss. 200 to clean up your desk before leaving; 
m3 to cover your machine; 
ligible to turn off the motor and lights; 
1g plan to ask questions about your work; 
It is you are expected to be alive; 
f thi there are other jobs, some worse than 
yours. 
or are 
The Staff members absorb the list, but 
ational § now and then special emphasis seems 
lizes in § called for. Again publicity is the 
anches. § resort. Many a smile has agitated the 
staff at seeing the personable Mr. 
fore Johnson escort a reluctant bookkeeper 
| to that “Don’t” poster, to point an 
accusing finger at this or that “don’t.” 
Sometimes one gets tired of private 
95, four § cautioning and only the open method 
and one § is effective. This sort of thing keeps 
fourteen 2 staff spirited. 
THE department employs various 
syste § “devices to promote accuracy. For 
fts wert instance, it has a stamp for use, with 
gher ont. red ink, on the left corner of certain 
into tht ® ledger sheets, bearing this wording: 
e thing 
d 
regularly 
Caution! 
another, 
hed Do not confuse this 
he | Account with account of 
23 Ine 
y of the neon 
men. 
‘keeper iff This serves to distinguish between 


error Joint and individual accounts of a 
at meal! depositor, accounts of two individuals 
n, posttiff% like surname, accounts of firms 
snd abel With names of like wording, several 
ng, on 8 eerent accounts kept by one firm, 
of 20d so on. 

es a di/ Low turnover among employees and 
ought 


publicity for errors are the major 
effectives in preventing mistakes, ac- 
cording to S. J. Bigford, chief clerk. 
“We have 386 employees now as 
against 417 a year ago,” he says, 
“and we are handling more business 
with that smaller force. The reason 
we can do it is more stability among 
the help in the departments. There 
is less unrest, less changing about. 
All new employees require some train- 
ing. When you get them trained and 
can keep them, you’ve gone far toward 
solving the mistake problem. 

“Our experience with women em- 
ployees? It has been very satisfac- 
tory. We find women better on detail 
than men. They are not so restless 


under routine, not overzealous for 
rapid promotion, are steadier, and 
stand monotony and repetition better. 
Marriage is the main cause that de- 
pletes the ranks of our women em- 
ployees, but it is not a cause for dis- 
charge with us. This bank has no 
unfriendliness to matrimony.” 

One thing more. With the excep- 
tion of the mail sorters, there is a 
definite identification of worker with 
his job at any given time, by name or 
key number, in all the departments 
named, so that errors can be traced 
back to makers. Seldom, very seldom, 
can an employee, confronted with his 
evil work, resort to Macbeth’s chal- 
lenge: ‘Thou canst not say I did it!” 
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Advertise With 


BLOTTERS 


One of the most effective mediums you can 


use. Always used; always appreciated; never 
thrown in the waste paper basket. A constant 
and favorable reminder of your interest. Known 
to produce results out of all proportion to cost. 


Send for samples which will be gladly orwarded 
without charge 


H. G. McGARY & COMPANY, Inc. 
44 N. FOURTH STREET, PHILADELFHIA 


We can supply you with any advertising novelty 
on the market 


How about a bank mag- 
azine individualized 
and named by your- 
self suitable for all 
departments of your 
institution, at an amaz- 
ingly low cost? 


P.M. REED 


111 W. Washington St., Chicago 


O-B-MSCLINTOCK COMPANY 
M LIS, - - MINA. 


INNEAPO 


YOUR ADVERTISING FOR RESULTS 


IF IT ISN’T MAKING GOOD, WRITE 


che HAHN-RODENBURG CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
Individually Designed 
Newspaper Advertising Service 


If You Sell to 


Banks or Bankers 


The Burroughs Clearing House is 
your best buy. One or more bank 
executives in every bank in the 
United States and Canada receive 
acopy monthly. Ask any banker 
whether he reads The Burroughs 
Clearing House. Ask him too, 
how many others in his bank read 
his copy after he is through with it. 


WRITE FOR RATE CARD 


The Burroughs Publications 


Detroit, Mich. 
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The Law on Collection Customs 


By ARTHUR F. McCARTY 


N THREE separate occasions last 
summer, I encountered a dis- 
turbed state of mind on the part of a 
banker, due, in each case, to news dis- 
seminated through banking circles 
respecting some recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court to the 
effect that banks could no _ longer 
safely take drafts in payment of 
collection items. The proposition 
was stated differently to me on 
different occasions, and the memo of 
the title and volume and page numbers 
of the case was always elsewhere than 
at hand, wherefore, I did not get a very 
clear idea of what the plot was. 

Then, more recently, a client came 
to me with a form letter he had just 
received from his bank which he did 
not understand. Since the letter 
seemed to have some effect upon his 
contractual relations with his bank, 
he desired to have that effect made 
clear to him, and this led me straight 
to a discovery of what had been 
bothering the bankers. As it will con- 
tinue to bother a great number of 
bankers for some time to come, I am 
setting down here some of the conclu- 
sions I arrived at. 

To begin, the form letter states the 
problem quite succinctly and, besides, 
shows the manner in which one bank 
met the practical questions arising in 
the transactions involved, for which 
reasons it is here reproduced: 


Dear Sir: 


REGARDING COLLECTION OF 
CHECKS AND DRAFTS 


A recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court to the effect that a collect- 
ing agent accepts payment of a check or 
draft from the drawee bank in anything but 
cash does so at its own risk, makes it neces- 
sary for the bank cashing checks or drafts 
on other banks, or receiving such checks 
or drafts for credit from its customers, to 
do so only with the understanding that it 
and its agents or correspondents are au- 
thorized to accept payment in the cus- 
tomary way by draft of the payee bank or of 
the collecting agents drawn on its or their 
depositary banks; and that all such items 
so cashed or deposited are subject to final 
payment without risk to the bank or its 
collecting agents except for negligence; 
and the purpose of this letter is to advise 
you that all such items cashed or received 
for credit on and after this date are taken 
upon the above named conditions. 

You will readily understand that it would 
be next to impossible to collect such checks 
if the actual money payment should be 
required. 

Yours truly, 


The case referred to in the above 
letter can scarcely be other than that 
entitled Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond, v. D. J. Malloy et al., de- 
cided in February, 1924, and found in 
264 U.S. 160; 44 Sup. Ct. Rep. 296; and 
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Adv. Ops. p. 288. The case provides 
important contributions to the law of 
banking, particularly by way of jp. 
terpretation and elucidation of the 
Federal Reserve Bank Act and the 
Federal Reserve Regulations, as well 
as the relations between member and 
reserve banks; and it does lay down 
the rule of law about as stated in the 
letter—which is disturbing enough on 
first reading. 

But there is nothing very new in 
that portion of the decision set out in 
the letter. It has been the law hereto- 
fore that a collecting bank takes any- 
thing but money in payment of the 


paper at its peril and risk, notwith- 


standing which the letter is calculated 
to perform an important office in mak- 


ing proper contractual relations be- 
tween the bank and its customers, as _ 


will be made clear later. 

The opinion in the case was delivered 
by Mr. Justice Sutherland, and after 
re-declaring the rule of law above 
stated, it takes a gentle shot at one of 
the regulations of the Federal Reserve 
banks (Regulation J (8) of 1920) 
which is to the effect that a Federal 
Reserve bank will act as agent only in 
handling items for member and non- 
member banks, and that these banks 
are required to authorize “‘its Federal 
Réserve bank to send checks for collec- 
tion to the banks on which they are 
drawn, and, except for negligence, 
Federal Reserve banks will assume no 
liability.” That regulation, said the 
court, while authorizing the sending 
of checks directly to the drawee bank, 
does not authorize the Federal Re- 
serve banks to accept drafts in pay- 
ment. This is of considerable im- 
portance to all banks, Federal Reserve, 
member banks and non-members alike; 
but of greater importance, it is be- 
lieved, was the reaffirmation of the 
Supreme Court of the so-called “New 


York rule” respecting liability of re 


mote agencies directly to the de- 
positor of the check. 

In the case decided, the check was 
deposited with a bank at Perry, 
Florida, and went through the hands 
of three intermediate banks before 
reaching the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond, the defendant. The state 
courts are in irreconcilable conflict 
respecting the question whether the de- 
positor could maintain the action 
against the final collecting bank. A 
number of states, following the “New 
York rule,” hold that there is no such 
direct liability and that the initial 
bank alone is responsible to the owner 
of the paper for loss. An equal if not 
larger number of states, following the 
so-called ‘Massachusetts rule,” hol 
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exactly the contrary, viz., that the 
initial bank is impliedly authorized to 
employ agents, and said agents are 
the agents of the owner, to whom they 
are all liable directly. 

The United States Supreme Court 
supported the New York rule before 
(Exchange Nat. Bank v. Third Nat. 
Bank, 112 U. S. 276), and, after re- 
fering to that case and reaffirming the 
court’s belief that it is the correct rule, 
the court proceeds to decide this par- 
ticular case under the Massachusetts 

le. 
rhein lies much of the real light 
on a rather dark situation. “Here,” 
said the court, “‘the relations of the 
payee to the initial bank of deposit are 
controlled by the Florida statute with 
respect to which it must be presumed 
they dealt with each other. That 
statute had the effect of importing the 
‘Massachusetts rule’ into the con- 
tract,” and the court had just re- 
marked that the New York rule or any 
other may be varied by contract ex- 
press or implied. We now begin to see 
wherein the form letter referred to may 
play an important part. 

Another important phase of the de- 
cision is that part which relates to the 
effect of a custom respecting the mode 
of collection and the medium of pay- 
ment to be exacted by the collecting 
bank. In the case being discussed a 
custom had been proved, quite the 
common custom, too, among banks 
generally, that the common practice 
is to accept drafts in payment, but that 
shipments of currency are sometimes 
made, though less frequently than the 
forwarding of drafts. 

The decision says that the custom as 
proved is not uniform, in that remit- 
tances may at one time be by draft 
and at another by currency or coin; 
and it was held that a custom, to con- 
travene the well-established rule of 
law that a collecting bank is liable to 
the holder if it accepts anything but 
money or that which passes as money 
at par must be as definite and certain 
as the rule it seeks to contravene. 
Also, the plaintiff in the case did not 
know of this custom, and, even if he 
did, he could not be bound unless he 
had, expressly or by implication, con- 
sented that the business he was en- 
trusting to the bank be done in the 
manner of the custom. 

The significance of this will be clear 
at once. Banks may have a custom 
among themselves so well established 
and notorious that courts will take 
Judicial notice of it, that of settling be- 
tween themselves by drafts, yet as 
respects the obligation to the cus- 
tomer the old, original rule of law re- 
Mains unimpaired—unless changed by 
the terms of the contract between bank 
and customer. 

The original rule of law was based 
on good reasoning and is founded on 


good sense and equity if one considers 
the state of the banking business in 
this country fifty or a hundred years 
ago. Then, transactions among banks 
were fewer than now; owners of 
checks and other bills of exchange 
drawn on distant banks had a right to 
depend on the bank to which their col- 
lection was entrusted either to get the 
money or return the paper, there never 
having been any liability, of course, 
when no payment at all was made, 
and only when the collecting bank took 
something in payment. 

But today, with transactions involv- 
ing the collection of checks and drafts on 
banks in cities hundreds or thousands 
of miles away forming a large part of 
the daily business of banks, the practi- 
cal difficulty of transmitting always in 
cash makes a solution of the problem 
imperative. The letter reproduced in 
this article represents one attempt to 
solve it, an attempt, too, along the right 
line, in the opinion of this writer, where 
there are no state statutes of the kind 
hereinafter described; whether it ac- 
complishes the purpose fully is a mat- 
ter I shall not attempt to pass upon; 
but since it tends to create proper con- 
tractual relations between the bank and 
its customer, it is a step in the right 
direction. 

In almost every relation of bank and 
customer, one to the other, there is a 
question: What is the exact agree- 
ment and understanding? If the 
rules of law or the statutes in effect 
make this clear, well and good— 
unless, as in the case discussed, the 
rule is against the bank; and then it 
may be changed by contract. Even 
the benefits of a statute may be 
waived by contract. Hence, it is but 


common sense for banks to endeavor ' 


to clear themselves of the risks at- 
tendant upon accepting drafts in pay- 
ment of collections by having the cus- 
tomer agree that they may do so and 
be chargeable only for negligence in 
selecting the agencies it uses. ; 

Just how to accomplish that agree- 
ment in all cases is not so clear, how- 
ever, and the exact method must be 


worked out by each bank; but the } 


terms on which the bank proposes to 


cash or enter for credit checks and* 


other bills of exchange drawn on banks 
beyond the distance permitting pre- 
sentment over the counter must be 
communicated to the customer and 
assented to by him; each should be 
done in a manner that will leave the 
bank with evidence that it has been 
done; in other words, all the require- 
ments of any valid contract, such as 
full meeting of the minds, good faith, 
consideration, etc., must be present. 
Then, when the usual diligence has 
been used, but the drawee bank remits 
by draft on its reserve, and fails, and 
the draft goes to protest, our bank 
will be in the clear. . (Continued on page 56) 
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CURRENT 
QUOTATIONS 


Materials 


not obtainable in 
other newspapers 


On Your Desk 


Every Business Morning 
for only | per month 


Do material prices affect you? Are 
you interested in the costs of the, 
raw materials used in your business? , 
They are rising or falling almost daily.’ 
By taking advantage of price fluctua- 
tions the shrewd buyer can save many 
thousands of dollars per year. Manu- 
facturers, purchasing agents, effi- 
ciency chiefs all over the Central’: 
West depend on the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce for daily price data. 
No other newspaper carries so much 
or such complete news of the indus- 
trial world. 


If you buy steel, iron, coal, coke, lum- 

ber, petroleum, textiles or f 

| products you will find the current raw 
.material quotations in the Chicago 

* Journal of Commerce indispensable. 

.. Only $1 is needed to bring this com- 
mercial and financial newspaper to 
your desk for an entire month. 


No matter what other daily paper 
you take, you need the Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce. Published every 
business day-it reaches its readers in 
the Central West 24 hours ahead of 
the New York financial papers, and 
the cost is only $1 per month. 


Mail Coupon Below 


Use the coupon below to secure the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce on a 
trial basis—3 months for $3—by 
mail every business day. You'll 
want it regularly thereafter. Send 
the Coupon TODAY! 


The Chicago 
Journal of Commerce 


$5 ip\ 
Here} 


Chicago Journal of Commerce | 
14 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 
Enclosed please find check for $3 for | 
which please mail me The Chicago 
Journal of Commerce every business day 
for 3 months. | 
| 
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This New 
Burroughs Savings Bank Machine 


completes entire posting and proves 
work in one operation. 


THE BuRROUGHSs CLE 
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Hs | CLEARING HOUSE Fifty-five 


Only This New 
Burroughs Savings Bank Machine 


Gives All These Advantages 


|. Posts ledger and journal—both originals— 
| at same time. 


9 2. Creates a journal of real accounting value. 


Automatically completes all entries on 
ledger card without attention of operator. 


4. Gives absolute proof of posting correct 
amount to right account. : 


Gives absolute proof of extending correct 
balance. 


6, Eliminates old and new balance proof of 
posting. 


Detects any error before operator com- 
pletes entry. 


/ 
8. With this system, counter errors cannot 
occur. 


Call our office today for more information 
about this machine and system, or mail coupon 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY | Please send me further information about the new 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN Burroughs Automatic Bookkeeping Machine 


States and Canada, and in the principal cities of the world. | 


| 

| 

| 

Burroughs offices are located in more than 200 cities in the United | Name......------ -- | 
| 

| 

| 


Factories at Detroit, Michigan; Windsor, Ontario; Nottingham, England | 


ADDING - BOOKKEEPING CALCULATING AND BILLING MACHINES 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Allsteel Safes 


OU oan insure many 

things—but the best in- 
surance will never replace 
your business records. 


GF Allsteel Safes, tested and 
approved bytheUnderwriters’ 
Laboratories, have brought 
their contents, uninjured, 
through countless severe fires. 
The Alisteel mark on office 
equipment is your guarantee 
of permanent satisfaction. 


Write for a copy of the GF 
book: ‘‘Safeguarding the 
Vital Records of Business.’”” 
The General Fireproofing Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario 


(Continued from page 53) 


Efforts of another kind to meet this 
problem have been made, namely by 
the enactment of statutes in the states. 
One of these, Sec. 2, Chap. 20, North 
Carolina Public Laws, 1921, has suc- 
cessfully withstood a determined at- 
tack upon its constitutionality, the 
case being fought through the courts 
of North Carolina to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the array 
of legal talent on the side of the at- 
tack being led by no less a person than 
John W. Davis, late candidate for 
president. The provisions of that 
statute are that as to all banks and 
trust companies chartered by the 
state, all checks drawn upon them 
shall, “unless specified on the face 
thereof by the drawer or maker thereof, 
be payable at the option of the drawee 
bank, in exchange drawn on the re- 
serve deposits of said drawee bank 
when any such check is presented by 
or through any Federal Reserve bank, 
postoffice, or express company, or any 
responsible agents thereof.”” The con- 
stitutionality of the statute was up- 
held at all points in Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank v. Federal Reserve Bank, 
262 U. S. 649; 43 Sup. Ct. Rep. 651; 
30 A. L. R. 635. 

For three years, then, we have 
waited to ascertain that the statutes 
of this character are valid and not in 
violation of the United States con- 
stitution, and that as to checks and 
drafts drawn upon state banks and 
trust companies in certain states, the 
problem is pretty well settled. Similar 
statutes were passed in Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, Louis- 
iana, South Dakota, and Tennessee 
about the time of the North Carolina 
enactment, and in a number of states 
since. But everywhere, the problem 
still exists as to checks and drafts 
drawn upon national banks, and as 
to all checks and drafts not presented 
through a Federal Reserve bank, post- 
office, express company or the respon- 
sible agents thereof. 

_There are many practical difficulties 
in the way of a fair and equitable ad- 
justment of the exact duty and respon- 
sibility from bank to customer. The 
bank desires to escape liability for 


‘contingencies over which it has no 


control; it also desires to protect the 
customer against loss of his claim 
against the drawer or maker of paper, 
paid by a dishonored draft. Consider 
that the courts hold that the accept- 
ance by a bank having a check for col- 
lection, of a draft in payment, releases 
the liability of the drawer, so that if 
the drawee bank.remits by draft and 
it is later discovered that the funds in 
the Reserve center bank are insufficient 
to pay the draft, or the remitting bank 
fails after marking the check paid and 
charging the drawer, the result is a 
valid claim against the receiver of the 


failed bank and that’s just too pad 
The whole transaction should be 
carried out in some manner that will 
not discharge the drawer or maker of 
the paper, but, again, exactly how to 
accomplish that result, while authoriz. 
ing the bank to take drafts in payment 
of collection, is anything but easy, 

But the right of making most any 
saving provision by contract comes to 
our aid, and we are again impressed 
with the many beauties of a clear-cut 
agreement that fixes all duties and 
responsibilities. Since the sending of 
collections direct to the drawee bank is 
becoming more and more general, and 
authorized by direct statute in many 
states, it seems it would be entirely 
proper and competent for the forward- 
ing bank, whether the initial bank or 
the one finally presenting to the 
drawee, to stipulate that unless paid in 
cash, the item was not to be considered 
discharged unless and until such other 
medium (such as drafts) were them- 
selves paid in cash. 

It is possible, therefore, to clarify 
this somewhat muddled situation con- 
siderably. By bringing to the atten- 
tion of every customer the regulation 
that all checks and drafts on banks in 
other cities are taken for collection as 
the agent of the owner, who must au- 
thorize their collection by draft and 
agree that the initial bank and agents 
chosen by it are the agents of the owner, 
and then by the adoption of the univer- 
sal rule among banks of making it a 
part of the writing by which items 
are finally presented to the drawee thal 
drafts in payment do not discharge the 
item nor the drawer and maker until 


finally paid themselves, putting no | 


reliance upon custom but seeing thal 
all points of the agreement are clear, 
unambiguous and determining, no 
bank need be in doubt as to its exact 
liabilities and duties. 


It Has a Bright Side 


NYONE who thinks that keeping 
books and auditing is entirely as 
dry as dust makes a mistake. As 4 
matter of fact a wideawake bookkeeper 
can see plenty of humor and humanity 
in his work particularly if he works in 
the financial district. 

As for the keen analyst of annual re- 
ports he has to be a man of little im- 
agination and humor not to get at least 
a smile every now and again whet 
working on some reports and certainly 
he marvels at the items that appeal 
every now and again. He has become 
used to digging into such items as “be 
fore depreciation,” ‘‘after special Te 
serves,” “before fixed charges,” ett. 
but a recent circular on a recent flota- 
tion sprung a funny one. Earnings of 
the company stated “before taxes and 
liberal payments to executives.” — Wal 
Street Journal. 
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AMERICAN 


BANKERS 


c.c. GI 


The Riggs National Bank, founded 
in 1837, has enjoyed the patronage 
of more men of national and inter- 
national eminence than any other 
bank in the United States. 


The bookkeeping depart- 
ment, showing L. B. Coun- 
terhights and L.B. Card 
ledgers in use. 


Blueprint of office re- 
arrangement furnished 
by Library Bureau, 


GEORGE O. 


IN REPLYING PLEASE QUOTE INITIALS. 


CHARLES C. GLOVER, Crainman OF THE 
MILTON AILES, Presipent 


ROBERT V. FLEMING, Vice PresivenT & Casnien 
WILLIAM J. FLATHER, Vice Presivent 
JOSHUA EVANS, Ja..Vice PresivenT 


LOVER, JR..VICE PresioenT 
UR... Gewerar Counser ano Trust Ornicern 
AVON M. NEVIUS, Vice PresioenT KEE. Ass: ricer 
Vice Pres & Assy Tr. Orncen 
Capital § 2,500.000 


H.@. HOSKINSON, Caswier 


@.MARK,AUOITOR 


‘Surplus § 1250,000 


WASHINGTON, D. CG. 
October 27, 1924. 


Library Bureau, 
743 - 15th Street, 
Washington, D. C. 


Attention: Mr. 0. A. Thorup 


Dear Sir, 


In connection with the installation of Bookkeeping 
Department equipment made in our inetitution by your office 
and based upon your plans, several features have so noticably 
improved the work done that I feel it quite fitting that you 


should hear of our satisfaction. 


As you know some years ago we installed your state. 
ment system, the rush of wer days demanding accuracy and speed, 


even from inexperienced bookkeepers. 


This was a forward step, 


certainly, but with the present complete mechanical operation 


degree. 


Very truly youre, 


Vi resident Cashi 


provided by machines, trays and ledger cards we feel we have 
now reached a high state of perfection in this department. 


The physical equipment purchased from Library Bureau, 
after thorough consideration and investigation, has provided us 
with a lay-out that is uniform, compact and efficient to a high 


NATIONAL 
WASMING TON DC 


The same service offered you 


The Library Bureau recommendations for 
the bookkeeping department of the Riggs 
National Bank covered two distinct phases: 

Ist—An actual blueprint for a new office layout in- 


dicating the most effectual and economical rear- 
rangement of the department. 


2nd—Specific recommendations regarding the types 
of filing and record-keeping equipment. 


This two-phase service of the L. B. Bank de- 
partment is meeting with a hearty reception by 
banks throughout the country. For it brings to 


these banks constructive ideas based upon 
Library Bureau’s 50 years of experience in 
solvingthe filing and record-keeping problems 
of thousands of banks. 


Aspecially trained L.B. Bank representative 
will gladly analyze your bookkeeping depart- 
ment. His expert recommendations will cover 
not only your actual filing and ledger prob- 
lems, but your department layout as well. His 
sound advice and wide experience are available 
to you without any obligation on your part. 


Home Office: 230 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. Salesrooms: 52 principal cities of United States, France 
and England. Factories: Cambridge, New York, Chicago, Ilion, N. Y., New Orleans and London, Eng. 


Library Bureau 


Six Big Divisions 
of L.B. Service 


1. Bank card record 
systems 


2. Bank filing systems 


3. Equipment, wood 
and steel 


4. Cards and filing 
supplies 


5. Specially - trained 
bank salesmen 


6. Special bank services 


Analysis, Indexing, 
Statistical, Calculating 


» 
CHOICE 
Sid 
EARLE M.AMICK, ASSISTANT CasHiER 
F. @. BURROUGH, Assistant 
NELSON B. ONEAL Assistant 
GWYNN DENT, ASSISTANT CasHiER 
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They save effort and time, too 
Fine construction insures that 


It’s easy to build good looking files, and we do. 
But daily convenience —and permanence—depend 
chiefly on right construction throughout. You get 
that in the Baker-Vawter files, down to the small- 
est details—long years of satisfaction; permanent 
ease of operation; basic economy. 


The handy thumb - latch — 


Keeps each drawer snugly closed. You know how 
unsightly is filing equipment with drawers, here 
and there, which won't stay closed. On our Sec- 
tions and Unitfiles each drawer /atches, when you 
push it shut—won't bounce open again. Press 
the thumb-lever and pull; the drawer glides out 
— smoothly, 


= 


We make Unitfiles, too — 


Single filing units, with one and two drawers—a 
complete line. They stack like blocks, and interlock. 
Three high is exact counter-height, 42 inches. 
You can use them singly; or stack them to any 
height. Ideal for adding filing capacity as you need 
it—under shelves and counters; on top of your 
present files, or alone. 

One earmark of this studied Baker-Vawter qual- 
ity is our positive follower-block, used in both 
our sections and unitfiles. This positive follower 
invites use: a help, not a nuisance. An easy pull 
slides it forward, to snugly compress a drawer’s 
contents; keeps them upright, compact— a real 
measure of added fire protection. Pressure on the 
thumb levers releases it — instantly. 


Save 25% to 50% of your record 
storage space — 

with our compact steel transfer cases. You can 
stack more filed papers in a given space, with these 
storage units, than in any other known manner. 
The sled-runners on which each drawer glides im- 
prove with use; make operation smooth and easy. 
You can stack and interlock these units rigidly — 
one on top of another, and side by side as well. 


ittach to your letterhead and mail 


Baker-Vawter Company, 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 


Please send us your illustrated folders, on 
filing equipment and systems, checked below: 


O The Space Saver Line of Sections. 
O Unitfiles—1 and 2 drawer units. 

0 Storage Units for transferred records. $ 
1 Quick Glance Indexing Systems. 


Mr 
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This fifth 
drawer has 
filing space 

for 5000 
more letters 


Baker -Vawter 
5-drawer steel 


letterfile 


steel letterfile 


the same floor space 


You know what you pay per 
foot for floor space. 20% sav- 
ing is important. 

Our 5-drawer letterfile holds 
25% more than a 4-drawer sec- 
tion; same floor space. Then four 
5-drawer sections—2o0 drawers 
instead of 16—mean a 20% sav- 
ing in floor space. 

Figure it out; in dollars. You 
can see that our 5-drawer files 
pay for themselves in a few years; 
just by saving floor space. 

course a few years isn’t 
much in the life of a Baker- 
Vawter file; nor, we assume, in 
the life of your business. A busi- 
ness built the way we build files 


will keep on drawing dividends 
from Baker-Vawter equipment 
for a lifetime or more. 

We make all our products 
that way; the best of materials; 
the most painstaking of work- 
manship. There are cheaper 
goods than ours; but we find 
there are enough business men 
who want quality—men who are 
building for permanence; who 
recognize the long-time economy 
of well made equipment—to 
take everything we make. 

That’s the kind of concerns 
we're building for; whether 
it’s steel files, binders or printed 
products. 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS AND BRANCH OFFICES 


HOLYOKE 
MASSACHUSETTS 


BENTON HARBOR 
MICHIGAN 


KANSAS CITY 
MISSOURI 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


The usual 4-drawer 


greater 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Loose Leaf Binders - Printed Record Forms and Systems - Filing Cabinets - Unitfiles - Storage Units 


Our products are sold direct from factories to you. Service is rendered through our own offices in 55 cities. One is near yous 
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